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Annual Highlights 


1997 Was a Banner Year for Refuges 


President Clinton signs the first-ever organic 
law for managing the National Wildlife Refuge 
System. Standing behind the President, left to 
right: Sen. John Chafee of Rhode Island; Sen 
Dirk Kempthorne of Idaho; Sen. John Breaus of 
Louisiana; Rep. Don Young of Alaska; Paul 
Hansen, Executive Director of the Izaak Walton 
League of America; Rep. Jim Saxton of New 
Jersey; Service Director Jamie Rappaport 
Clark; Don Barry, Acting Assistant Luterior 
Secretary for Fish and Wildlife and Parks, 
Rep. John Dingell of Michigan;Dan Ashe 
Service Assistant Director for Kuternal Affairs; 
Rep. John Tanner of Tennessee; Rolly 
Sparrowe, President of the Wildlife 
Management Institute; and Sen. Bob Graham 
of Florida. 


White House Photo 





A BANNER YEAR FOR AMERICA’S SPECTACULAR NETWORK OF WILDLIFE LANDS 


This year, 1997, was unlike any other year in the 95-year history of the National Wildlife Refuge System (NWRS), the world’s largest 
and most diverse network of lands and waters dedicated to wildlife. Of greatest significance this year, to list a few: 


The National Wiidlife Refuge System Improvement Act of 1997 made wildlife conservation the overarching mission of the 
NWRS and gave priority to wildlife-dependent uses, namely fishing, hunting, wildlife observation and photography, and environmental 
education, and interpretation. 


Communities increased their support for surrounding refuges and assisted the Service by providing wildlife conservation and 
visitor services. The “Friends” initiative of the Service, with the help of the National Audubon Society, National Wildlife Refuge 
Association, and the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation, will complement the NWRS Improvement Act and a separate bill under 
consideration in Congress, the National Wildlife Refuge System Volunteer and Community Partnership Act. 


Living up to its longstanding tradition of providing premier migratory bird habitat, the NWRS acquired prime wetlands and 
other important bird habitats within 22 national wildlife refuges strategically located along major bird migration corridors. 


Key partnerships were forged to increase public awareness of and public participation in fish and wildlife conservation. The 
Service joined hands with the National Audubon Society and the Safari Club International to benefit the conservation of fish and 
wildlife and the ecosystems on which they depend. The North American Nature Photography Association is promoting nature 
photography that will highlight the tremendous opportunities offered to capture amazing wildlife spectacles and unique scenic 
landscapes in units of the NWRS. 


New hunting and fishing programs opened in the NWRS. From lunker bass fishing at the Upper Mississippi National Fish 


and Wildlife Refuge to prime snow goose hunting at Bombay Hook National Wildlife Refuge in Delaware, refuges offer some of the 
best fishing and hunting opportunities in America. 
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Message from the Director 


As Director of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, I am firmly convinced that Service employees are 
unequaled in their commitment to fulfilling its wildlife conservation mission. Also, | know that the 
successes of the Service and its employees are dependent on the citizens that work shoulder to 
shoulder with us to ensure that the American people can continue to enjoy their natural heritage - 
fish and wildlife resources sustained in healthy environments and conserved for the enjoyment of 
present and future generations of Americans. 


In 1997, the Service expanded its Mission Statement to recognize that working with others is central 
to conserving, protecting, and enhancing fish and wildlife and their habitats. The Service's 
commitment to conservation is bolstered by the cooperation of our partners and their commitment is 
central to many of our the Service's significant achievements over the past year. 


The clearest example of this cooperation came when President Clinton signed into the law the 
National Wildlife Refuge System Improvement Act of 1997, detailed in other parts of this Report. 
This law exemplifies the results that can come through tapping the synergy among our interested 
partners. This landmark legislation is the product of an unprecedented spirit of cooperation among 
Congressional sponsors and representatives from sportsmen’s and environmental groups who gave 
us a comprehensive management and conservation tool. 





One of my top priorities as Director is to improve the way the Service communicates with our public and our partners. It is important 
that we provide a clear picture of the needs of fish and wildlife resources and the consequences of human intervention - be they positive 
or negative. I am firmly convinced that an informed and engaged public is one of our best assets in meeting the challenges of the next 
century. 


This Annual Report for Fiscal Year 1997 is part of our communications effort. To further that communication, we made some changes 
from last year’s report. We expanded the Stewardship narrative to provide more information on the role of the Service in maintaining 
the healthy environments fish and wildlife need and providing a greater sense of our role in protecting the natural resources in 
America’s conservation units, such as the National Wildlife Refuge System. These lands and resources sustain us physically and 
economically, while recreational opportunities and cultural resources on these lands nurture our minds and spirits. We restructured 
the Program Accomplishments section to provide more information on just how the Service helps Americans conserve and enjoy the 
outdoors throughout the Nation and around the world. 


We welcome your views on this Report and its ability to communicate our mission accomplishments. Please help us serve you better 
by completing the questions on the card at the end of this Report. We look forward to hearing from you. 


C\ein Keapapedy Sek 


Jamie Rappaport Clark 
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Message from the Chief Financial Officer 


I am pleased to present the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service’s FY 1997 Accountability Report and 
accompanying financial statements. This report and the financial statements have been ir dependently 
audited by the Department of the Interior’s Office of Inspector General, which rendered an 
unqualified audit opinion. I am very proud to note that this is the third consecutive clean audit opinion 
for the Service, particularly since we have placed significant emphasis on improving our ability to 
accurately report on our operating results while setting the highest standards for financial 
management. 


The Service is engaged in a continual effort to strengthen its accountability to the American people. 
Leading the list of accomplishments in FY 1997 is the development of the Service's first Strategic 
Plan and an accompanying Annual Performance Plan as required by the Government Performance 
and Results Act ot 1998. With these documents, the Service defined its critical mission priorities and 
established annual program performance goals. The Service will begin reporting on specific program 
accomplishments, through identified performance measures, in next vear’s Accountability Report. 
Also in 1997, the Service continued its implementation of recently developed Federal Accounting 
Standards. As a result, the Service is addressing a number of significant issues, such as accounting for 
deferred maintenance and environmental contaminant liabilities, and reporting on our stewardship 
responsibilities for public lands and heritage assets. 





These accountability efforts enable the Service to accurately report to the American people how well it is achieving its mission in 
conserving fish and wildlife resources, how well it is providing stewardship for the assets under its jurisdiction, and how well it is 
accounting for the costs associated with performing these activities. We offer this report as a testimony to the Service’s dedication to 
providing quality products and services to the American people and our partners so that we all may continue to benefit from and enjoy 
our valuable fish and wildlife resources throughout the nation and the world. 





John G. Rogers 
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Prograin Accomplishments 
Shared Commitments to Conservation 


Meeting the challenges of providing and protecting a healthy environment for fish and 
wil.we and for people is central to the programs of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(Service) and is bascd in tradition since its predecessor agencies were established more 
than a century ago. Meeting these challenges require the cooperation and support of 
other Federal agencies, State and local governments, conservation groups, and local 
communities. Dedicated Americans, combined with our dedicated International 
partners, are sharing a common commitment to conservation anu are working hand-in- 
hand with the Service to ensure that our Nation’s irreplaceable natural heritage and the 
world’s fish and wildlife resources are protected for the enjoyment of future generations. 


Conserving Fish and Wildlife Across the Nation 


Hahitat Couservation 


The Service works in partnership with local governments and private landowners to 
develop Habitat Conservation Plans (HCP) that allow the development of private land 
while protecting threatened and endangered species and their habitats. These HCP’s 
enable the Service to work with industry, States, communities, and individuals to balance 
the need for economic growth with the need to protect habitats for vulnerable species. 


In 1997, the Service improved guidelines and procedures under the Endangered Species 
Act (ESA) and National F™ ironmental Policy Act, which made the two environmental 
laws more accountable and flexible to better meet the needs of the American public. 
This included the implementation of the “no surprises” proposed rule to assure 
landowners there will be no additional ESA requirements on their land and accelerated 
approval processes for private, small-scale development projects that fit a “low effects” 
category. With these improvements and as of September 1997, the Service issued 225 
HCP permits for hundreds of species and more than 5.8 million acres of land, which 
includes land that will be preserved as habitat and land that will be actively managed or 


developed. 


The purchase of land is often required at the local level for habitat protection within and 
adjacent to HCP areas. A pilot program in 1997 allocated $6 million to the Service to 
provide grants to States and Territories for just such land acquisition. Grant activities 
sterming from this pilot include: 


Balcones Canyonlands Conservation Plan (Texas): $1 million. This is a regional HCP 
encompassing 111,428 acres that benefits local development needs while protecting 35 
listed and candidate species; 


San Diego Multi-Species Conservation Plan (California): $2,750,000. This HCP will 
conserve habitat for 85 rare plants and animals, including the threatened coastal 
California gnatcatcher, a tiny songbird, and 22 other species on the Federal endangered 
species list. 


As an incentive for private landowners to voluntarily manage their lands for the benefit 
of listed species, the Service and the National Marine Fisheries Service developed a 
proposed “Safe Harbor” policy. Landowners are encouraged to practice good 
conservation measures that benefit listed species without fear of being subject to 
additional ESA regulatory restrictions. At the conclusion of a Save Harbor agreement, 
landowners can return their property to its original baseline condition without penalty. 
Safe Harbor agreements provide conservation benefits to listed species in the form of 
reduced habitat fragmentation and increased population numbers, while providing new 
areas for wildlife managers to field test innovative management techniques. 
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Safe Harbor agreements average about 1,000 acres and range in size ‘rom 2.5 acres to 1 
million acres, making these agreements attractive to both small landowners and 
corporate interests. Currently, 25 Safe Harbor agreements have been completed, 
covering 36,000 acres of privately owned land and serving as valuable habitat for listed 
and declining species. Another 15 Safe Harbor agreements are in various stages of 
development. 


The first Safe Harbor agreement, which was in the North Carolina Sandhills was 
developed to facilitate habitat enhancement on private lands. The Service entered into 
numerous agreements under the Safe Harbor permit to protect existing baseline groups 
of red-cockaded woodpeckers while enhancing thousands of acres of private land as 
habitat for additional birds. This Safe Harbor program has enabled private landowners 
to contribute to conservation of longleaf pine habitats of the red-cockaded woodpecker 
while maintaining land use flexibility. 


Another example of using the assurances provided by the Safe Harbor permit is the 
agreement in south Texas for the aplomado falcon recovery program. The Peregrine 
Fund has been extremely successful in the captive propagation of the aplomado falcon; 
however, the reintroduction of these captive breed falcons was hindered by the fears of 
private landowners about their future liability unc_r the ESA if falcons became 
established on their property. The permit covers landowners within a 14 county area of 
south Texas and provides the necessary assurances to ensure the coexistence of the 
agricultural community and the falcon. 


To benefit fish and wildlife resources, the Service successfully forged partnerships 
among other Government agencies, private entities, or individuals to restoie habitat, 
improve conservation planning, and provide wetlands data, as illustrated by the following 
examples: 


Wisconsin Electric Power Company Agreement. A 2-year agreement, which involved the 
Wisconsin Electric Power Company, the Service, National Park Service, the States of 
Wisconsin and Michigan, and environmental groups was signed to relicense eight of the 
Power Company’s hydro power projects in the Menominee River watershed. The 
agreement resolved controversies before the formal relicensing process began and saved 
participants time and money. Environmental improvements include installing fish 
barriers, reducing water level fluctuations, removing three dams to restore free-flowing 
conditions, and ensuring protection of the federally listed bald eagle and gray wolf on 
more than 18,000 acres of land owned by the Power Company. 


Pike Run Watershed Restoration Partnership. The Service and six partners--California 
University of Pennsylvania, Pheasants Forever, Ducks Unlimited, Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, Natural Resources Conservation Service, National Fish and Wildlife 
Foundation, and Audubon Society of Western Pennsylvania--restored riparian, grassland 
and wetland habitats on 27,000 acres of private land in the Pike Run watershed. As part 
of the restoration activities, the partners demonstrated how restoring and enhancing 
habitat benefits landowners financially. 


Pesticide use and Integrated Pest Management (IPM) are important components of 
habitat protection and restoration. On our National Wildlife Refuges, the Service is 
working with local farmers, agricultural extension agents, and university researchers to 
use the refuges as living laboratories for IPM research and demonstration projects and 
to help farmers reduce their use of harmful pesticides on and off refuge lands. New 
IPM techniques to contro! the growth and spread of invasive weeds are being explored 
by the Service to mitigate economic losses associated with weeds and to benefit fish and 
wildlife habitat. Cooperative IPM c¢ /forts brought the Service, State, and local mosquito 
abatement agencies together to deterniine the most effective methods to control vector- 
borne diseases while minimizing harm to wetland species and their habitat. 


Under the Department of the Interior’s National Irrigation Water Quality Program, the 
Service is studying the impacts of Western irrigation practices on species and their 
habitats. The Service entered into a partnership plan with the State of Wyoming Water 
Development Commission and the Casper Alcoa Irrigation District to eliminate 
contaminated water and improve poor quality habitat while meeting the needs of the 
agricultural community. As a consequence, the biological health of affected species has 
improved this year. 











Through the Department of the Interior’s Natural Resource Damage Assessment and 
Restoration program (NRDAR), the Service plays a very important part in habitat 
restoration. The NRDAR program brings together Federal, State, and local 
governments, Tribes, and private landowners to restore injured wildlife resources and 
their habitat. Although most people do not typically associate Superfund sites with the 
North American Waterfowl Management Plan (Plan), the Service’s Great Lakes-Big 
Rivers Region made the connection in Minnesota. Putting the two together started with 
the City of Bemidji's Kummer Sanitary Landfill, listed as a Superfund site in 1984. The 
Service developed a natural resources damage claim to replace injured forested wetland 
habitat. A $22,000 award resulted. Following the approved restoration plan, which 
specified that scrub-shrub habitat would be developed under the auspices of the Plan, 
staff from the Tamarac National Wildlife Refuge began searching for landowners 
interested in restoring and protecting wetland habitat. Forested property owned by a 
local landowner provided the best match with project objectives and 40 acres of wetland 
habitat were constructed as a result of this unique partnership. In its first season 
following construction, waterfowl, wading birds, and neotropical migrants flocked to the 
new wetland. A conservation easement was signed in August to permanently protect the 
habitat. 


The Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration program, or Pittman-Robertson, is funded by 
excise taxes on firearms, ammunition, and archery equipment. The Internal Revenue 
Service (IRS) collects these taxes and transfers them to the Service for distribution to 
the States as grants for wildlife conservation and hunter education programs. 


In December 1996, the IRS decided to convert from monthly transfers to quarterly 
transfers on the archery equipment portion of the excise tax. While the IRS carried out 
the conversion, it decided to withhold the receipts collected on archery equipment 
between January 1997 and September 1997. Because of this decision, States that were 
dependent on these funds for their conservation and hunter education programs were 
not going to receive then for 1998. 


The Service recognized the problem that this would create for the States and appealed 
to the IRS to release the money. The Service’s appeal had great support from 
Tennessee, the International Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies and the Archery 
Manufacturers and Merchants Organization. Due to the efforts of the Service working 
with Congress and outside partners, IRS agreed to provide State wildlife agencies with 
$13 million in Federal Aid grants they would not have otherwise received. The IRS 
decided not only to release the $13 million but also to return to the monthly excise tax 
transfers. 


The Service reinvests the Pittman-Robertson funds until it distributes them to the 
States, and the interest, by law, supports grant programs under the North American 
Wetlands Conservation Act. Therefore, the decision by the IRS to provide the funds 
each month will allow the Service to generate about $800,000 to $1 million more in 
interest annually for wetlands conservation programs. 


Species Conservation 


Continued emphasis was focused on migratory shore and up! and birds in 1997, once again 
using a successful cost-sharing initiative in which Federal, State, and non-government 
organizations share the costs of key research projects. Since 1995, the Service and the 
Biological Research Division of the United States Geological Survey have contributed 
over $600,000. This amount, combined with non-Federal contributions, supports 18 
projects, valued in total at more than $2.5 million. Species receiving research emphasis 
include mourning doves, woodcock, sandhill cranes, band-tailed pigeons, and marsh 
species such as snipe and rails. 


In 1997, the Service helped guide several historic planning efforts to ensure the future 
conservation of migratory birds. The Partners in Flight regional conservation plans 
offer local land managers and other decision makers a detailed “road map” of what needs 
to be done to preserve the rich diversity of bird life in the United States. Based on these 
conservation plans, land managers in the Mississippi Alluvial Valley and Ozark/Ouachita 
Mountain ecoregions will be provided in 1998 with sound scientific guidance on the 
species and habitats of greatest conservation concern in their areas. 








fe 
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The Service works with the Environmental Protection Agency in the development of the 
Great Lakes Water Quality Guidance, which provides consistency in controlling the 
amount of contaminants entering the Great Lakes basin. It sets uniform implementing 
procedures and limits on poilution discharges and adopts criteria to protect fish and 
wildlife, especially threatened and endangered species within the watershed. The States 
are now adopting standards consistent with the Guidance and, as a result, protection of 
endangered species and their habitat is an essential component of their watershed 
planning strategies. 


Through the Service’s cooperative nanagement efforts with external partners and 
through internal teamwork, partnerships ensure a unified approach in conserving 
aquatic environments for the continuing benefit of recreational, commercial, and 
subsistence fishers. The follewing highlights of FY 1997 illustrate how a common 
commitment can result in uncommon success stories, such as those discussed below for 
whirling disease, aquatic nuisance species, and coaster brook trout restoration. 


With broad based support from the Congress, the Office of Management and Budget, 
several States, and the aquaculture industry, the Service addressed the whirling disease 
crisis and the greater need for wild fish health information to prevent future crises. 
Partnerships resulted in significant accomplishments in just one year. Our efforts to 
eradicate whirling disease are a major focus and will be a long-term activity in the 
Fisheries Program. 


Under the leadership of the Service’s nine Fish Health Centers, a National Wild Fish 
Health Survey determined the distribution of dangerous pathogens in wild fish across 
the country. Armed with this information, fishery managers proactively assessed the 
risks to valuable stocks of fish and developed alternative management strategies to 
ensure their protection. To date, over 5,000 fish have been sampled at over 80 sites 
nationwide. 


New and cost effective diagnostic tools to identify whirling disease in both fish and 
alternate worm hosts are being sought. Work at three top research labs (University of 
California at Davis; Northwest Science Center, Seattle, Washington; and, Leetown 
Science Center, West Virginia) is funded with the Service providing a dollar for dollar 
match. To date, major breakthroughs in developing DNA based diagnostic tools for the 
fish and worm host provide valuable insight into whirling disease and how to control it. 


The Service, the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation, the Whirling Disease 
Foundation, and the Montana Department of Fish, Wildlife, and Parks jointly 
established a whirling disease research laboratory. Studies at this facility focus on the 
differences in susceptibility to this disease among different strains of salmonids and the 
results will be used to develop solutions. 


The Service is working to reverse the spread of aquatic nuisance species, also known as 
nonindigenous species. These are pervasive in the Nation’s environment and the rate of 
introduction continues to increase. Service responses to nonindigenous species issues 
result from the great leaps made in the scientific understanding of the role and impacts 
of nonindigenous species as well as interest by the American public in a healthy natural 
environment. In F'Y 1997, with a wide range of partners both on and off Service lands, 
more than $15 million was spent to: (1) prevent introductions of nonindigenous snecies; 
(2) detect new introductions and monitor the distribution and impacts of those already 
present; and (3) manage problem or nuisance species. 


Also in 1997, the Service prevented new introductions and controlled or prevented the 
spread of noniicigenous nuisance species already competing with resident populations. 
For example, the Service, working in conjunction with the Aquatic Nuisance Species 
Task Force, proposed the 100th Meridian Initiative to prevent or slow the transfer of 
zebra mussels from their current range in the eastern third of the Nation to the 
Western States via trailered boats and other pathways. 


Other major accomplishments include developing partnerships that: (1) created a 
dispersal barrier to prevent aquatic nuisance species like the round nosed goby from 
moving between the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River basins and through manmade 
waterways in Chicago; (2) prevented zebra mussel invasions into the St. Croix River 








bordering Minnesota and Wisconsin; and (3) implemented three State species 
management plans and the Great Lakes and Western Regional Panels of the Task Force. 


Coaster brook trout, once prized by anglers for its size, beauty and food qualities, are no 
longer found throughout much of their original range in Lake Superior. Several factors, 
including over fishing, loss of suitable spawning habitat, and competition from exotic 
salmonids, have hastened the decline of coaster brook trout. Earlier attempts to stock 
Lake Superior with fingerling and yearling coasters were met with limited success, as 
evidenced by very low returns and the inability of stocked fish to naturally reproduce. 


The Service, in cooperation with the Province of Ontario, the National Park Service, and 
the Grand Portage Indian Reservation, has undertaken a new project to reintroduce 
coasters to historic spawning sites and create viable, self-sustaining stocks once again. 
In 1997, after 50 vears of absence on the reservation and many unsuccessful stocking 
attempts, the “egg and fry” stocking method proved to be a successful approach to 
fishery restoration. The Service will apply these new technologies and lessons learned 
at the Grand Portage Reservation to other Lake Superior sites to help remnant 
populations recover. 


, ’ yoy r> ‘ j 
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The National Wildlife Refuge System (NWRS) is active in a wide variety of land 
management, fish and wildlife management, and public use activities. It is unique in that 
it is the only Federal land management system devoted predominately to the 
conservation of fish and wildlife resources. Fish and wildlife populations are monitored 
and investigated, disease problems attended to, nesting structures provided, 
contaminants cleaned up, and exotic animals controlled. Habitats are actively managed, 
crops are grown for wildlife food, water levels are managed, and invasive plants are 
controlled or eliminated. Beiig a landowner entails a wide range of responsibilities 
extending well beyond the activities normally associated with fish and wildlife 
management. These responsibilities include: identifying and protecting cultural and 
historic resources; establishing health and safety provisions for staff and visitors; 
enforcing laws to protect natural resources, visitors, and Federal facilities; responding 
to emergency situations such as wildfires and floods; providing educational and 
recreational programs for the enjoyment of visitors; and, in Alaska, assuring the 
continued traditicnal subsistence use and recreational access to certain individuals. 


Refuges play an important role in partnership initiatives and continue to be 
demonstration areas for traditional and experimental techniques as well as technologies 
to manage, restore, and monitor species and their habitats. Working together with 
Federal and State agencies and other partners, the Service works to address a variety of 
challenges to protecting and conserving fish and wildlife resources. Such challenges 
include: removing threats to wildlife posed by invasive alien species of plants and 
animals; establishing a better understanding of the effects of environmental 
contaminants on natural resources; devising cost-effective mechanisms for restoring 
degraded habitats; providing leadership in the use of prescribed fire to improve wildlife 
habitats; integrating management of multiple refuges to meet the needs of migrating 
wildlife; determining cost-effective methods to restore endangered species; protecting 
air quality in sensitive habitats; and, blending fish and wildlife management activities 
with providing for the enjoyment of these resources by the visiting public. Contrary to 
the frequent situation of dealing with fish and wildlife scarcities, one unique problem that 
emerged in 1997, the overpopulation of mid-continent snow geese, co» tinues to challenge 
both Canadian and U.S. refuge managers. The conservation and land management 
expertise within the NWRS is shared with a variety of Federal, State, and private 
entities, resulting in an extension of benefits well beyond the boundaries of lands owned 
by the Service. 


Thirty-six units within the NWRS provide critical habitat for and protect threatened or 
endangered species. Refuge staff also provide leadership, technical support, and 
education to the public concerning these species. Of the Nation’s 1,107 threatened and 
endangered plant and animal species, 247 are found within the NWRS. 


The National Wildlife Refuge System Improvement Act of 1997 established for the first 
time a clear legislative mission of wildlife conservation for the NWRS. Two activities 
were initiated in 1997 to complement the direction of this new legislation. With the help 
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Volunteer helps with banding. 
USFWS/David R. Linden 
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Checking hunting license. USFWS/Keith Weller 
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AMERICANS INVESTING MORE DOLLARS AND DAYS OFF IN WILDLIFE 


What has fur, fins, feathers and a fan club of 77 million people? It’s the Nation's fish and wildlife. Nearly 40 percent of United States adults spent 
$101 billion on wildlife-related pursuits in 1996, according to the final report of the Service’s National Survey of Fishing, Hunting. and Wildlife 
Associated Recreation made available to the public in 1997. The national survey shows that the number of anglers and hunters in the country remained 
relatively unchanged from th previous report. In 1991, anglers numbered 35.6 million and there were 14.1 million hunters. Ip 1906, there were 35.2 
mi on anglers and 14 million hunters. However, today’s anglers fished an additional 115 million days and spent 37 percent more than in 1991. Hunters 
wei! afield 21 million more days and spent 43 percent more for trips and equipment last year than in 1991. Although participation in wildlife watching 
(observing, feeding, and photographing wildlife) dropped by 17 percent--down to 62.9 million participants in 1996 from 76.1 million in 1991--spending 
for trips and equipment increased by 21 percent. The national survey, conducted every five years since 1955, was completed by the U.S. Census 


Bureau for the Service. Survey reports for individual States were made available to the public in December 1997. The full report 


Fast Fi | 


Internet at http://www.census.gov prod www/titles. html. 


Fishing 


Percent of anglers who are women: 27: men: 73 Hunting 
Number of freshwater anglers: 29.7 million: saltwater anglers: 9.4 Number of big game hunters: 11.3 million 
million small game hunters: 6.9 million 
Top three most-fished species migratory bird hunters: 3.1 millio: 

freshwater other than Great Lakes: black bass, trout. panfish other game hunters: 1.5 millio: 

Great Lakes: wa'leye/saug:r, perch, salmon Three most popular species hunted 

salt water: flatfish (flounder, halibut), bluefish, striped bass big game: deer, wild turkeys, elk 

small game: squirrels, rabbits and hares, pheasants 


migratory birds: doves, ducks, gees: 
Residentiz.. wildlife watchers (those who watch wildlife within a mile of their homes)--32.8 million women; 28 million men 
Non-resid: ntial wildlife watchers (those who watch wildlife more than a mile from their homes)--11.85 million women; 11.85 million me: 
Top three residential wildlife-watching activities: feeding wild birds, observing wildlife, feeding other wildlife 
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In October, 1996, the Second Annual NWRS Observation was held to commemorate the 
values provided by refuges. The Service reached over 288,000 visitors at over 144 refuges 
throughout the Nation with guided tours of NWRS resources and special educational 
programs about fish and wildlife management. 


The Service is one of four Federal land management agencies participating in a 
Recreation Fee Demonstration Program. Of 72 sites approved, 57 are currently 
implementing the program with the remainder preparing for implementation. Refuge 
fee programs are not expected to generate nearly enough revenues to administer 
recreation programs; however, approximately $1.5 to $2 million is available, after 
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PARTNERSHIPS GO TO SCHOOL IN ALASKA 


“The Western Alaska Natural Science Camp is held in the valley of the Tuluksak River, which has 
been used both in traditional ways by the indigenous Yupik Eskimo and by miners who came to the 
areas during a gold rush at the turn of the century. The science camp is a result of a unique 
agreement between several state and federal agencies, conservation organizations, and Calista 
Corporation, who holds title to the valley. These diverse organizations work together to provide 
Yupik Eskimo youth with experiences in scientific thinking and processes, expose them to working 
professional scientists, and form a bridge connecting traditional cultural knowledge of the natural 
world with today’s technological approaches to the same subjects. 


At the Nyae science camp I represented Calista Corporation where I provided an introduction to 
the local history and geology and led a geology day-trip. It included a tour of a working placer 
' mine where we observed gold concentration operations and saw an historic gold dredge. We took 


* . ' — ' , ws - 
7 he Serv ice l S gold panning lessons and visited a unique cultural site utilized by pre-contact Yup’iks as a site for 
collecting various rock and mineral supplies. As a working geologist, an Alaska Native, and as a 


the Federal descendant of miners, | believe it is important to teach students that people of all cultures and time 


e | require and use materials from the land and that such use obligates us to understand and care for 
agency with the _ ‘is 
e e ° | 
rumary mtsston _ My interest in the science camp has been both professional and personal. | began my own formal 


education at my own village school, eventually becoming one of a handful of Alaska Native women 


prou ide expert | working in the sciences. | have presented geological, archaeological, and mining curriculum and led 
e : — 2 ' : , 

leadershi for field trips at the Nyac science camp since its inception, and worked on the camp’s planning 
Pp. e committee. I know | will see more of us from the Yukon-Kuskokwim Delta Region working as 

fis h and Wi ldli fe | scientists as time goes on-- perhaps inspired by what they saw and heard at the Western Alaska 

A _ Natural Science Camp at Nyac.” 

conservation... . octet pene 

(Excerpt from an article in the Service’s publication, “Ref ections,” as written by June McAtee, a 

| Geologist with the Calista Corporation.) 


| Cooperators and Partners that joined the Service in making this summer camp possible included 
| the Alaska Department of Fish and Game, Association of Village Council Presidents, Village 
Elders, Calista Corporation, Lower Kuskokwin School District, National Audubon Society, Placer 
| Dome U.S., and Yukon Kuskokwim Health Corporation. 
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deducting the costs of collectic , to maintain and improve visitor services and facilities. 
Thus, fee programs are helping to expand public tours or demonstrations and to 
maintain trails, and signs for visitors. 


Approximately 31 million people visited the NWRS in 1997, most to observe wildlife in 
their natural habitats. The distribution of visitors participating in various activities is as 
shown on page 12. As visitation to refuges grows, there are significant economic benefits 
to local communities. The Service completed the report entitled, “Banking on Nature - 
The Economic Benefits to Local Communities of National Wildlife Refuge Visitation.” 
By analyzing a sample of refuges, economists found that refuge visitors contribute over 
$400 million annually to local economies. 


Volunteerism continues to be a major contributor to the successes of the NWRS. 
Accomplishment reports for the year show that approximately 19 percent of the staffing 
for refuges is provided by volunteers. The Service initiated “Friends,” through which 
the formation of nonprofit citizens organizations with the goal of assisting refuges is 
encouraged. These groups, generally referred to as either cooperating associations or 
“Friends” groups, assist the Service with educational programs, resource management, 
maintenance, and general support for the full range of refuge programs. Interest in 
“Friends” continues to grow. Legislation is currently before Congress to enhence the 
Service's interaction with these nonprofit citizens groups. 


j } ) } 
Wildlife and Peopl 


To help employees communicate their shared commitment to conservation with the 
American people, the Service focused on public outreach and education this year and 
developed a new national outreach strategy for 1997. The newly-adopted outreach 
strategy focuses on conveying three key messages to the American people about the 
Service: 


We are the Fedeval agency established with the primary mission to provide expert 
leadership for fish and wildlife conservation; 


We help protect a healthy environment for fish and wildlife and people; and, 


We help Americans conserve and enjoy the outdoors. 
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America’s indigenous peoples have an unequaled history in wildlife and wildlife-habitat 
stewardship. The Service established its Native American desk, in part, to ensure that 
this vast store of knowledge and longstanding concern are properly considered when 
weighing wildlife conservation measures. In one of its most important accomplishments 
for 1997, the Service played a major role in developing, negotiating and finalizing a joint 
Secretarial Order 3206 signed by the Secretaries of the Interior and Commerce. This 
Order clarifies the responsibilities of both Departments when actions taken under 
authority of the Endangered Species Act involve Tribal land, Tribal trust resources, or 
Tribal rights. Representatives from various Tribal entities, chosen by the Native 
American community, and representatives from the National Marine Fisheries Service, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and other Federal agencies also participated in the 
negotiations to develop the order. 


Tribal self-governance regulations were drafted and submitted to OMB for approval. A 
Sacred Sites Implementation Policy was developed and sent to all field stations. An 
update of government-to-government compliance with the President’s Memorandum 
was completed and sent to the White House. Participation on the White House Domestic 
Policy Counci! resulted in planning a nationwide convention of tribal leaders to discuss 
Federal policy on the conservation of tribal trust resources. 


The Service emphasized training in fish and wildlife resource management disciplines 
this year with the opening of the Shepherdstown campus of the National Conservation 
Training Center (NCTC). The facility, under construction since 1994, is the first fish and 
wildlife conservation training campus of its kind. Fish and wildlife conservation 
professionals from the Federal, State and local governments, non-government 
organizations, and the corporate sector can send people to the NCTC to learn more 
about difficult conservation issues and how to address them. The campus includes 12 
classrooms, 4 teaching laboratories, 2 computer classrooms, including 1 with Geographic 
Information System technology, and a 250-seat auditorium. Two lodges provide housing 
for 100 students, and a third lodge is presently under construction. There is also an 
education building that houses the NCTC education staff, a distance learning production 
facility, and dining facilities for students. 


During 1997, the NCTC offered 191 classes on 94 separate subjects. Most of these 
courses were offered in field locations throughout the country. Of the 4,150 conservation 
professionals trained in FY 1997, 20 percent represented employees from other Federal, 
State, tribal and non-government organizations. The summary evaluations for these 
courses, measured on a scale of 1-5 have been over 4.0, indicating a high level of customer 
satisfaction. The NCTC anticipates expanding course offerings to over 250 courses in 
FY 1998. 


Conserving Fish and Wildlife Throughout the World 


During the 1980’s, duck populations plummeted to record low numbers as a result of 
decades of wetlands habitat loss and a severe drought that affected major prairie nesting 
areas of Canada and the North-Central United States. To counter this loss of wetlands, 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico are working together in an historic effort - the 
North American Waterfowl Management Plan. The Plan is a long-term strategy to 
protect and restore habitat throughout the continent for waterfowl and other wildlife 
that use wetlands. A broad coalition of partners work to achieve the goals and objectives 
of the Plan, including conservation organizations, corporations, private individuals, 
Native American Tribes, and State and Federal agencies. 


Since its inception in 1986, Plan partners in the United States have invested more than 
$1.06 billion in waterfowl and wetlands conservation. With these contributions, Plan 
partners have protected more than 1.8 million acres, restored nearly 500,000 acres, and 
enhanced more than 2 million acres of important waterfow] habitat throughout the 
United States, as reported in the Plan’s International Tracking System. The diverse 
public-private partnerships responsible for these wetlands conservation successes, the 
Conservation Reserve Program, and excellent weather conditions in the prairies deserve 
much of the credit for the recent rebound of waterfowl populations. However, the ever- 
present threat of habitat loss, uncertain weather conditions, and important 
socioeconomic changes will continue to challenge continental efforts to conserve 
waterfowl into the next century. 








In FY 1997, projects funded under the North American Wetlands Conservation Act’s 
regular grants program preserved or restored nearly 252,000 acres in the United States, 
641,000 acres in Canada, and 239,000 acres in Mexico. The Act’s small grants program 
affected approximately 1,300 acres. Overall program benefits increased in 1997 
compared to 1996 due in large part to the increased 1997 appropriations. In the United 
States, the higher 1997 appropriation funded 15 percent more regular grants projects 
compared to 1996, attracted a proportionately greater total partner contribution (75 
percent of total funds in 1997 compared to 72 percent in 1996), and resulted in 82 percent 
more acres conserved. The increased 1997 appropriation funded fewer, albeit larger 
projects in Mexico with greater partner involvement, as evidenced by an increase in 
partner contributions from 57 percent of total contributions in 1996 to 70 percent of the 
total in 1997. In Canada, fewer and larger projects conserved 36 percent more acreage in 
1996 than in 1997. Nine small grant projects were funded in 1997 and represented 
greater partner involvement than in 1996 with partner contributions making up 85 
percent of total contributions compared to 75 percent of the total in 1996. Total 1997 
conservation accomplishments of habitat acres protected, restored, and enhanced 
indicate that the North American Wetlands Conservation Act is in line with its target 
performance measures for 1997. 


Because many bird species fly thousands of miles in their annual migrations, they cannot 
be effectively conserved by any single state or nation. The Service is responsible for 
leading cooperative migratory bird conservation under several laws and international 
treaties with Canada, Mexico, Japan, and Russia covering more than 800 species of 
migratory birds. The Service establishes harvest limits for over 30 species of migratory 
game birds. The Migratory Bird Management Program provides monitoring and 
scientific assessments of many populations to help make informed decisions relative to 
acquisition in and management of the NWRS and the efforts of the North American 
Waterfow! Management Plan and Partners in Flight. 


The process of amending migratory bird treaties between the United States and Canada 
and between the United States and Mexico moved closer to reality in 1997. Two 
Protocols were negotiated and transmitted to the U.S. Senate for “advice and consent” 
to ratification. These will provide for seasonal managed harvests, thereby increasing the 
number of options available to manage populations breeding in far northern regions. 
Also, the Harvest Information Program is an excellent example of cooperation among 
State agencies and the Federal Government, and is designed to provide a complete 
annual sample frame of all migratory bird hunters in the United States. Ultimately, the 
Service will be able to obtain reliable estimates of harvest and hunter activity for all 
migratory game bird species to assist in formulating annual harvest management 
recommendations. In 1997, 22 States participated in this program, with the remaining 
States scheduled for implementation in 1998. 


During 1996, the Service expanded its aerial breeding ground surveys for waterfowl in 
eastern Canada with areas from Quebec through the Maritimes being surveyed for the 
first time. In 1997, further refinements were made in the survey design to increase the 
reliability of the information gathered. As a result, this international, cooperative 
program covers nearly 2 million square miles of waterfowl nesting areas in Alaska, 
Canada, and the northern United States. Given the improved status of many waterfowl 
populations in 1997, migratory bird banding efforts will likely exceed the successes of 
1996. Field crews in 1997 banded more than 250,000 ducks and 100,000 geese. Also, the 
use of “1-800" bands increased in 1997, and the greater availability of a telephone 
response number should sustain an increasing trend to report banded birds that are 
recovered. 


The Service’s most extensive international achievement in 1997 was the 10th Meeting of 
the Conference of the Parties to the Convention on International Trade in Endangered 
Species (CITES) in Harare, Zimbabwe. In preparation for the event, the United States, 
as the former host country, provided extensive advice and consultation to Zimbabwe, the 
1997 host. Service employees organized the United States delegation, in addition to 
providing Zimbabwe with financial assistance and computer expertise. 


The 1997 conference dealt with a full slate of contentious issies, and our CITES 
delegation negotiated hard for positions favored by the United States. In supporting the 
invasive species proposal, CITES recognized that internatione! commercial trade in live 
plant and animal specimens can lead to potentially dis:.trous introductions of alien 
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species into new habitats. Representatives of CITES worked in cooperation with the 
Convention on Biological Diversity and other organizations to prevent such 
introductions. The sturgeon listing is likewise significant. Diminishing numbers of 
Caspian Sea sturgeon led Germany and the United States to co-sponsor a proposal to 
place on Appendix II of the treaty all the worid’s sturgeon not already covered by 
CITES. The major caviar exporting Nations of Russia and Iran endorsed the proposal 
which speaks well for the cooperation and sound science that went into the decision 
making process. 


One of the major actions of the 1997 CITES conference involved the proposal by three 
African countries to downlist the African elephant, which, until the meeting in 
Zimbabwe, was accorded CITES highest protection. The United States, once one of the 
largest ivory consumers in the world, demonstrated its concern for African elephants 
through the African Elephant Conservation Act. In FY 1997 alone, 12 grants were 
approved with various partners working in 6 African countries. One project of special 
interest involved testing chemical deterrents to keep marauding elephants from raiding 
crops. Cambridge University is testing capsicum, a product much like pepper spray, to 
determine its effectiveness. 
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African Elephant 
Conservation Act Grant 
Projects in Range Countries 


The Rhinoceros and Tiger Conservation Act is another important example of Federal 
commitment to partners working for species conservation outside United States 
borders. Indeed in FY 1996 and 1997, 30 projects focusing on tiger and rhino 
conservation were approved, providing a total of $580,000 for conservation. Although the 
fund is young, active only since 1996, it has encouraged conservation efforts at the local 
level through close collaboration with on-the-ground resource managers. The fund has 
produced immediate results in the form of equipment and up-to-date wireless networks 
that have helped rhinoceros guards in Assam, India, stop poachers. Providing basic 
equipment, such as protective clothing, gives hope and encouragement to guards 
working in difficult terrain. 























Congressional action in 1994 amended the Marine Mammal Protection Act to allow the 
issuance of import permits for sport-hunted polar bear trophies when the Service could 
determine that the harvest was sustainable. The permit issuance fee was set at $1,000 to 
produce sufficient revenue to implement cooperative research and management 
programs for polar bears shared between Russia and Alaska. To date, more than $80,000 
has been collected for conservation activities. Projects supported through these funds 
include digitizing data from Wrangel and Herald Islands for use in geographic 
information systems and developing a brochure describing the terms of the bilateral 
agreement reached at the United States/Russia negotiating meeting. 
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Further south, the Service contributed to a dramatic example of multi-lateral 
cooperation. Swainson’s hawks summer in the western and midwestern United States, 
preferring the open habitat afforded by grasslands. At the end of summer, these long- 
distance migrants journey more than 6,000 miles between their breeding grounds in the 
western North American prairies and grasslands to spend the non-breeding season in 
the grasslands of Argentina. Voracious eaters of insects and small mammals, the hawks 
often show up near agricultural fields preying on pests such as grasshoppers. In recent 
years, researchers observed unexplained changes in the Swainson’s hawk populations. 
When an estimated 20,000 dead hawks were found in Argentina, poisoned by agricultural 
pesticides, a team of international cooperators from Canada, the United States, and 
Argentina pooled funding, research, and educational outreach to stop the die-offs. 
Research determined that the cause of mortality was the pesticide monocrotophos, used 
to kill grasshoppers in alfalfa fields. Because of its long-established connections with 
conservationists in Argentina, the Service cat:lyzed actions to prevent further hawk 
kills. Funds provided by the Service enabled Argentine agencies to improve wildlife 
management techniques in agricultural ecosystems and conduct a widespread education 
campaign to prevent incorrect use of monocrotophos in agricultural] fields. Thanks to an 
enormously successful campaign and a lower grasshopper infestation, only 24 hawks 
were reported killed this year. 


The Service has a proud tradition of working with its partners throughout the Nation 
and the world to effect solutions that benefit fish and wildlife resources and the habitat 
upon which they depend for survival. FY 1997 was a banner year for the Service and, 
thus, for the fish and wildlife that benefit from its work because of the increasing support 
realized from the Congress and the American public. We look forward to continuing to 
build new and nurture existing cooperative programs so that fish and wildlife resource 
management remains a useful and productive tool in conserving fish and wildlife 
resources for future generations. 
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Stewardship 
Stewardship Assets 


By law and treaty, the Service has national and international management and law 
enforcement responsibilities for migratory birds, threatened and endangered species, 
fisheries and many marine mammals. The Service assists State and Tribal 
governments, and other Federal agencies in protecting America’s fish and wildlife 
resources. The Service manages over 92 million acres in the National Wildlife Refuge 
System (NWRS). These lands and the fish and wildlife resources they support are 
valued for their environmental and cultural resources, for their recreational and scenic 
values, and for the revenue they provide to the Federal Government, States, and 
counties. 


Stewardship Lands 


Stewardship Lauds and Facilities and Their Locations 
} 


The Service manages land in all 50 States, some of the Pacific Islands, the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, and Puerto Rico. Over 80 percent of the acreage of the Service’s land 
holdings are in Alaska. Lands within the NWRS include 512 refuge units, 37 Wetland 
Management Districts, and 50 coordination areas. These lands are acquired through a 
variety of methods such as withdrawal from the public domain, fee title purchase, 
transfer of jurisdiction, donation, gift, exchange, and partial interest through 
agreements, easements, and leases. 


Another category of lands entering the NWRS comes to the Service as overlay refuges, 
often on active military bases under the Department of Defense or on active energy 
development facilities under the Department of Energy. Overlay refuges of this sort 
offer special management challenges to the Service. Some of these refuges or planned 
transfers to the Service, under the Base Closure Realignment Act, usually have ongoing 
remedial activities under the Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compensation, 
and Liability Act. When these lands are planned for transfer, the Service does not have 
sufficient resources to provide full oversight for document review, participation on 
interagency planning teams, assistance with potential responsible party searches, 
oversight and enforcement of hazardous material cleanup, or the equipment to perform 
long-term monitoring and site restoration coordination. 


Service oversight is necessary in order to guarantee conditions at transfer, fulfill the 
cleanup responsibilities of the original landowner, and to minimize the future liability 
that could be accepted by or transferred to the Service and/or the U.S. Government. 
Although the Service attempts to enter into reimbursable agreements with the 
originating Federal landowner, we have not been successful. As a result, the Service 
incurs annual costs of over $1 million to oversee and monitor the effectiveness of 
remedial actions conducted by other Federal entities prior to transfer to the NWRS. 
These costs of overseeing the cleanup actions of other Federal agencies mean that other 
work, necessary to the immediate mission of protecting and conserving lands already 
within the NWRS, cannot be performed as planned. Future costs of necessary oversight 
are not included within the estimate of contingent environmental liabilities shown in 
Footnote 9 to the Financial Statement. 


Lands are purchased through two primary sources of funding, the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Fund and the Land and Water Conservation Fund. Figure 1 shows the 
percentage of NWRS lands acquired through different means. The Service is also 
responsible for managing National Wildlife Research Centers and their field stations, 
administrative sites, National Fish Hatcheries, and National Fisheries Research 
Centers and their field stations. Figure 2 displays the acres owned by the Service both 
for the NWRS as well as for other land uses. Further, the Service manages a wide 
variety of “special designation areas” such as Wilderness Areas, Research Natural 
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(ACRES IN THOUSANDS) 
190% 
\CRES SETTERS ACRES 

National Wildlife Refuge System: 

National Wildlife Refuges 509 86,986 

Coordination Areas 50 197 

Waterfowl Production Areas 193 682 

Total, National Wildlife Refuge System 752 87,865 
Other Land Uses: 

Wildlife Research Centers 6 I 

Fisheries Research Centers 17 I 

National Fish Hatcheries 69 14 

Total, Other Land Uses 92 16 
Total v4 87,881 
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Areas, Wetlands of International Importance, Wild and Scenic Rivers, National Natural 
Landmarks, and various cultural and historic site designations. 


l se of Stewardsh ip Laivds 


Lands within the NWRS are used to conserve and manage fish, wildlife and plant 
resources for the benefit of present and future generations. The habitat protected is as 
diverse as the wild things living there. Refuges protect tundra, grasslands, deserts, 
forests, rivers, marshes, swamps, and remote islands - virtually every type of habitat 
and landscape found in the United States. The fish and wildlife that live in the NWRS 
are the heritage of a wild America that was, and is. The Service watches over 700 kinds 
of birds, 220 mammals, 250 reptiles and amphibians, and 200 kinds of fish. They come as 
flocks, herds, coveys, gaggles, groups, pairs and loners. More than 240 threatened and 
endangered species are found on refuges, and it is in the NWRS that they often begin 
their recovery and hold their own against extinction. The Service protects, restores, and 
manages this heritage. We count it, study it, band it, mark it and reintroduce it and we 
let wildlife come naturally by managing its home and its habitat. On many refuges we 
must restore what was ditched, drained and cleared, and actively manage wetlands, 
grasslands, forests, and to a lesser extent, croplands to provide the variety of habitat 
needed by diverse wildlife. Control of invasive and exotic pest plants and animals is 
essential at many refuges in order to retain or restore native fish, wildlife, and plants. 
About 7.5 million acres of system lands receive active habitat treatment each vear. On 
some refuges, pristine landscapes and unique plant communities require protection, 
monitoring and careful visitor management to provide an array of wild wonders. 
Refuges are visited by almost 30 million people every vear. While the needs of wildlife 
must come first, most refuges welcome those who want to enjoy the natural world, to 
observe or photograph wildlife, to hunt or fish, or to study and learn about wildlife and 
their needs. 


Stewardship of the Nation’s fishery and aquatic resources has been a core responsibility 
of the Service for over 120 years. Although the Service does not own all the lands and 
facilities in the National Fish Hatchery System (NFHS), the Service participates in 
managing units within the NFHS, which is comprised of National Fish Hatcheries, Fish 
Health Centers, and Fish Technology Centers. Many of our National Fish Hatcheries 
serve as outdoor laboratories for school groups, environmental organizations, and 
universities. Visitor Centers on many hatcheries provide public education opportunities 
for the approximate three million citizens visiting hatcheries each vear. Fish Health 
Centers focus on cooperative work conducted by Federal, State, and Tribal fishery 
managers to identify and control fish pathenogens and diseases, particularly in wild 
stocks. Fish Technology Centers emphasize scientific management of fish stocks and 
aquatic communities by improving technologies in fish propogation, broodstock 
management, stock assessment, and aquaculture. NFHS lands also provide refugia for 
over 25 species of threatened and endangered plants and animals, from Texas wild rice to 
Wyoming toads to Ozark cavefish. In addition to conservation, restoration, and 
management of fish and wildlife resources and their habitats, the NFHS provides 
recreational opportunities such as fishing, hiking, and birdwatching to the public. 


All programs conducted on stewardship lands are tied to supporting the Service’s 
mission, which is to conserve, protect, and enhance fish and wildlife and their habitats for 
the continuing benefit of the American people. The Service also recognizes the role that 
our Federal, State, Tribal, and private partners play in building on the successes 
realized by the Service in conserving stew ardship resources. 


Net Change in Stewardship Land Acreage from 1996 to 199? 


The transfer of 15 research facilities and associated lands to the U.S. Geological Survey 
decreased the Service’s stewardship holdings. That loss was offset by acquisitions 
resulting in a net gain in stewardship lands of 198,000 acres. These 1997 acquisitions 
provide permanent protection for valuable wetland, riparian, and upland habitat for 
endangered and threatened fish, wildlife and plant species. Four new refuges were 
added to the NWRS and the Mississippi River CAUE was merged with the Upper 
Mississippi River NWR, bringing the total number of National Wildlife Refuges to 512. 
The four new refuges are Key Cave NWR in Florida, Black Bayou Lake NWR in 
Louisiana, Ten Thousand Islands NWR in Florida, and Boyer Chute NWR in Nebraska. 
Assistance from private, State, and Federal partners also added to existing refuges. The 
San Diego NWR in California and the Stillwater NWR in Nevada increased by 1,941 
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SCIENCE AND CULTURAL CAMPS - COMMITMENT TO 
STEWARDSHIP 


“What do whitefish, beads, algae, fish nets, bears, drums, canoes, and 45 students 
and adults have in common? The answer is “Fun at Northway Science and 
Culture Camp.” The first Northway Culture Camp was held this summer at 
Tetlin NWR and sponsored by the Service, the community of Northway and the 
Northway Village Council, and the Rural Alaska Apprenticeship Program for 
Students. 


Whitefish, a familiar fish to attendees, was a special focus. All learned how to set 
nets to catch them and how to cut, dry, and prepare Whitefish for eating. Other 
events characterized the three day camp. Students and members of the 
community sang to traditional music. The staff at the refuge even picked up a 


few moves and lyrics. Volunteers from the village helped revive Old Northway § 


village across the Nabesna River from the current town site. An inquisitive bear 
made a visit to the campsite necessitating a move to a new camp for the next 
evening. After paddling to Deadman Lake to cool off as the weather became hot 
and sunny, the campfire session that night was filled with discussions about 
wildlife management, the national wildlife refuge system, and habitat protection. 
For the finale on Saturday evening, elders and children danced and sang 
together. Visitors and staff joined in for an invitational dance. The glorious 
weather and scenic backdrop provided a perfect performance spot.” 


(Excerpted from an article in the Service’s publication, “Reflections,” written by 
Mary Timm, an environmental specialist at Tetlin NWR and director of science/ 
cultural camps.) 


Science and cultural camps sponsored in Alaska would not be possible if it were 
not for partnerships with school districts, governmental agencies, Native 
organizations, environmental organizations, large corporations, small businesses, 
Native elders and other volunteers. Representatives from these groups step 
forward to assist the Service by giving their time, money, knowledge, and advice. 
As a result of sharing their commitment to conservation, instructors, care- 
givers, and educators help make the camp experience for students memorable 
and inspirational. It is a unique way of sharing the tremendous stewardship 
responsibilities of Alaska’s resources while preparing the next generation to 
follow in our footsteps. 





U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service 


acres and 3,814 acres, respectively. 
Stillwater NWR also gained 7,310 acre- 
feet of water. A donation increased the 
Edwin B. Forsythe NWR in New Jersey 
by 329 acres, and the Mashpee NWR in 
Massachusetts gained 278 acres with the 
help of Trust for Public Lands. The 
Service expanded Waterfow! Production 
Areas acquisitions to five more counties in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, adding 931] acres 
of protected fish and wildlife habitat to the 
refuge system. Also, the lands at Midway 
Atoll (over 90,000 acres), so important to 
millions of migratory sea birds, were 
officially transferred to the Service from 
the Department of Defense pursuant to 
Executive Order 13022, signed by 
President Clinton on October 31, 1996. 


Stewardship lands and associated heritage 
assets such as, wilderness areas, National 
Natural Landmarks, and Wild and Scenic 
Rivers, are used and managed in 
accordance with the statutes authorizing 
their acquisition or directing their use and 
management. The Service conducts 
activities to manage natural resources and 
to mitigate the adverse effects of actions 
previously conducted in order to protect, 
preserve, and conserve its stewardship 
assets. While some individual units of the 
stewardship lands can be improved, the 
condition of the stewardship assets as a 
whole is sufficient to support the mission 
of the Service. 


; 


, ‘ ° F ‘ . 
Re renwe from Nte wardshipA SNeTS 


The NWRS collects entrance and 
recreation use fees at selected stations 
where there is a practical means of 
collecting fees for wildlife dependent 
recreation. During FY 1997, $3 miilion was 
collected. Also, the Service makes 
payments to counties in which Service 
lands and holdings are located. Funding 
for these payments is derived from a 
combination of annual appropriations and 
revenues generated through the sale of 
products from Service lands inc*lental to 
habitat management, such as timber and 
oil and gas receipts. Payments to counties 
in F'Y 1997 totaled $17,426,301 which is 72.5 
percent of full entitlement. Further, the 
Service provides assistance to the 50 
States and Territories through the Sport 
Fish Restoration Account and the Wildlife 
Restoration Account to restore, enhance, 
and manage sport fish and wildlife 
resources. Assistance to States and 
Territories is made possible through 
excise taxes paid by anglers, hunters, and 
recreational shooters and_ boaters. 
Apportionments of Sport Fish and Wildlife 
Restoration funding for the States and 
Territories totaled $439,019,187 in FY 1997. 








Approximately $18 million more is made available to States and Territories for fish and 
wildlife restoration through receipts from the Clean Vessel and Coastal Grants Cu | tu ra [ 


Programs. 

se aii resources 
es ) i = contribute 

Some of the Service’s stewardship assets fall into the category of heritage assets. 


e 
Heritage assets are those lands and treasures recognized for their ecological, cultural, LINDO) tant 
historical, and scientific importance, many of which carry overlay designations from the 


e e@ 
Congress. Heritage assets include Wild and Scenic Rivers, National Natural in ormation on 


Landmarks, Wilderness Areas, areas of cultural and historical significance, and museum C h a n e S to 


collections derived from these areas. b 
Lands managed by the Service protect valuable natural and cultural resources in every h abi at an d 


@ @ 
State and a number of U.S. territories and possessions. With over 800 field stations Wi ldlife over 
located in distant and diverse landscapes, such as the North Slope of Alaska, tropical 


e 
he invite in oo Case yay along North fanton's wes rivers, ms in ere t “ine and ote er 
ico and the Virgin Islands, the Service manages over 92 million acres of wetlands, ° 
riparian habitat, and uplands. The protection of these lands benefits not only the partner shi 


Nation’s fish and wildlife populations, but helps preserve important elements of our past ; 

and cultural diversity. opport uri les 
with local. 
communities 


Lands managed by the Service are particularly important for protecting significant sites ° 

associated with the Nation’s prehistory and history. I5y closely examining their and tribes. 
geographic distribution, an obvious pattern unfolds. Service lands are located along 
major river corridors, coastal areas, or in association with wetlands and North America’s 
migratory bird flyways. It should be no surprise then to learn that these locations have 
been used by humans for thousands of years for transportation, settlement, and 
subsistence. While not directly tied to the Service’s primary mission, these cultural 
resources nevertheless contribute important information on changes to habitat and 
wildlife over time and offer partnership opportunities with local communities and tribes. 


Cultural Resources 


As of FY 1997, the Service has docuinented approximately 11,000 archaeological and 
historic sites on a small percentage of its lands and estimates that it is responsible for 
tens of thousands of additional sites yet to be identified. Cultural properties range in age 
and type from historic sites on remote Midway Atoll associated with World War II's 
Battle of Midway, to 1,,000 year-old Paleo Indian sites in North Dakota, to the Civil 
War's last battlefield in Texas, to an antebellum plantation house and extensive 1{"" 
century African-American settlement in South Carolina. Cultural properties managed 
by the Service truly reflect the country’s rich ethnic diversity. 


ped, agp oki iguadabss 9 abe: 


Of the total number of known cultural resources, an estimated 93 sites or districts have 
been listed in the National Register of Historic Places, while an additional 409 are 
considered eligible for listing. The Service also manages nine National Historic 
Landmarks designated by the Secretary of the Interior to protect and recognize 
outstanding sites of national importance. Approximately 188 buildings and structures 
have also been designated or are considered eligible for listing in the National Register. 





Records on archaeological and historic sites are maintained by each Service Regional al 2 ’ 
Office for field stations under its jurisdiction. Servicewide information on the number Kilauea P nee Lighthouse at Kilauea 
and status of archaeological properties is summarized each year for the Secretary of the Point N ational Wildlife Refuge, 

Interior’s report to Congress required by the Archaeological Resources Protection Act. Hawaii USFWS Photo 


The physical condition of cultural resources managed by the Service varies 
tremendously, depending on location, maintenance, and type of resource. While no 
comprehensive assessment is currently available, the Service will be working to develop 
a definition and set of criteria to begin reporting information for FY 1998. The Service 
estimates that it will require a minimum of 10 years to assess accurately the condition of 
sites under its jurisdiction. 


Museum Collections 


Service museum collections consist of approximately 3.2 million objects maintained in 
149 offices or on loan to over 200 non-Federal repositories for study and long-term care. 
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Service museum 
collections are 
used for 
educational and 
unterpretive 
programs, 
research on 
changes to 
habitat and 
wildlife, and to 
maintain the 
istory and 
traditions of 
Service 
programs and 
employees. 





Fish Car #7 (original wood 1886) 
USFWS Photo 





Fish Car China from DC Booth 
National Historic Fish Hatchery, 
Spearfish, SD USFWS Photo 
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Collections consist of archaeological materials excavated from cultural resources 
managed by the Service; paleontological collections; objects and documents associated 
with the agency’s history; and wildlife, fisheries, and botanical specimens. Service 
collections are used for educational and interpretive programs, research on changes to 
habitat and wildlife, and to maintain the history and traditions of the Service’s programs 
and employees. 


The Service manages three state-of-the-art facilities dedicated to preserving important 
collections: The Desoto National Wildlife Refuge Visitors Center in lowa that preserves 
and displays the remains of the Steamboat Bertrand that sank in the Missouri River in 
1865; the D.C. Booth National Historic Fish Hatchery in South Dakota that preserves 
important objects and documents reflecting the history of the Nation's fisheries 
programs; and the National Conservation Training Center in West Virginia that stores 
and displays materials related to the history of the Service and other conservation 
milestones. While technically not tracked or accounted for as museum collections, the 
Service manages the National Eagle Repository in Denver, Colorado, that distributes 
eagle parts and feathers to Indian tribes. Also, a large collection of illegally obtained 
wildlife property, seized by Law Enforcement agents, is distributed to zoos and 
educational institutions. 


Museum collections of the Service increase each year, primarily as a result of the 
scientifically-controlled excavation of archaeological sites on its lands. In FY 1997, 
Service administrative responsibilities for facilities and collections managed by the 
former National Biological Service were transferred to the United States Geological 
Survey. Management responsibility for approximately 800,000 museum objects, 
primarily biological and botanical specimens, was affected by the transfer. 


Information tracking the location of and activities associated with museum collections is 
accomplished in accordance with standards set by the Department of the Interior. At 
the close of FY 1997, the Service had prepared updated draft guidance on managing its 
collections and a software system to track key data reflecting revised Departmental 
policies. Final Service policy and the automated system will be released for use in FY 
1998. The Service estimates that it will require a minimum of 10 years to account fully 
for its museum collections according to current standards. 


Given the size and scope of Service museum collections, an accurate assessment of their 
condition is not available. In 1992, a comprehensive review of all offices managing 
collections was undertaken to determine the adequacy of care as prescribed by 
Departmental standards. Over 100 offices reported management deficiencies in terms of 
security, inadequate environmental conditions, and conservation needs. Additionally, the 
condition of collections on loan to over 200 repositories has not been adequately assessed 
to date. The Service projects that it will require a minimum of 10-15 years to bring the 
management of its collections up to current Departmental standards. During FY 1998, 
the Service will be working to improve the collection of information on the conditian of 
collections. 


Wilderness Areas 


The Service manages 76 wilderness areas encompassing 20.7 million acres in 26 States. 
This total represents approximately 20 percent of the National Wilderness Preservation 
System. Service-managed wilderness areas range in size from the 8-million-acre Mollie 
Beattie Wilderness Area in northern Alaska to the tiny 2-acre Wisconsin Islands 
Wilderness Area managed as part of the Green Bay National Wildlife Refuge in 
Wisconsin. 


Information on wilderness areas is reported for each fiscal year in the Service’s Annual 
Report of Lands Under Control of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Wilderness 
areas contribute significantly to the Service’s primary mission by helping to sustain 
healthy ecosystems and wildlife habitat. 


National Natural Landmarks 


The 43 National Natural Landmarks managed entirely or in part by the Service contain 
important ecological or geological features deserving protection and further study. 
These areas, which encompass roughly 3.5 million acres, have been maintained relatively 
free of human disturbance for long periods of time and thus approximate a stable natural 





environment, National Natural Landmarks are designated by the Secretary of the 
Interior because they possess characteristics of a particular type of natural feature, 
have not been seriously disturbed by humans, contain diverse or rare natural features, 
or possess outstanding scientific values and educational opportunities. Examples 
include natural features associated with Reelfoot Lake in Tennessee created by the 181] 
12 New Madrid Earthquake and a remnant of the Great Dismal Swamp in Virginia 
possessing unique geological and ecological elements. 


Wild avd Scenic Riv hS 


The Fish and Wildlife Service also manages segments of eight Wild and Scenic Rivers 
totaling an estimated 1,415 miles in length. Examples include the 285-mile long Ivishak 
River managed as part of the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge in Alaska and a 5-mile 
segment of the Niobrara River that flows through the Ft. Niobrara National Wildlife 
Refuge in Nebraska. 
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Cabeza P Prieta Wilderness National Wildlife Refuge, Arizona 
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Financial Statements 





Overview of Financial Results of Service Operations 





In accordance with the Chief Financial Officers Act of 1990, the Service annually 
prepares financial statements of position. Accordingly, the following financial 
statements display the financial position and net cost of operations for the Service during 
FY 1997. 


Analysis of Revenues and Financing Sources 


In FY 1997, the Service’s total financing sources amounted to $1.296 billion, which is a 3% 
decrease from the FY 1996 level. The primary source of the Service’s financing is 
Congressional appropriations. Appropriated funding supports such core Service 
activities as endangered species and habitat conservation, and operations and 
maintenance for National Wildlife Refuges and National Fish Hatcheries. In FY 1997, 
the appropriated funds used by the Service decreased by 5% from the FY 1996 level of 
$1.274 billion to $1.209 billion. In light of this decrease, operations were sustained by the 
availability of funds appropriated in prior years and increases in earned and non- 
exchange revenues. 


The second significant category of revenue that the Service utilizes is non-exchange 
revenue. The use of these revenues is restricted for specific purposes by statutes 
authorizing the revenue source. Therefore, these funds are not used for general 
operations. Among the types of non-exchange revenues the Service receives are 
monetary damages collected from potentially responsible parties for the costs of 
damage assessment and restoration of injured natural resources. The Service is 
authorized to invest Natural Resource Damage Assessment and Restoration receipts in 
Treasury instruments and is also authorized to utilize the interest earned from these 
investments. Additionally, the Service utilizes interest earned from investments of 
excise taxes on firearms and ammunition. Finally, the Service collects fines and 
penalties from those apprehended in the illegal possession or trafficking of fish, wildlife 
and plants. In FY 1997, the Service’s non-exchange revenue increased by 57%, from 
$66 million to $104 million. 


Deferred Maintenance 


The Service constructs and maintains buildings, facilities, roads and trails that are 
essential to the operational activities of National Wildlife Refuges and National Fish 
Hatcheries. The financing available for these assets was not sufficient to adequately 
maintain them, resulting in maintenance backlogs. Deferred maintenance represents 
delaying routine maintenance, repair, and renovation of the assets of the government. In 
1997, the Service's estimated backlog increased by $141 million from the 1996 level of 
$575 million to $716 million. Continued maintenance deferrals may result in increased 
annual operating costs and decreased productivity in future reporting periods. If 
present maintenance shortfalls continue for an extended period, the ability of the Service 
to carry out its mission may be reduced. 
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U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
BALANCE SHEET 

AS OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1997 AND 1996 
(DOLLARS IN THOUSANDS) 


ASSETS 


Service Assets 


Fund Balance with Treasury (Note 2)..........:.ccccsssscsceseseeeeseeeeeeeeeseeeens 
TITEL AAT 
TT 
Accounts Receivable, Net (Note 5) 
eee 
TTT LT 
Interest Receivable (Note 5) 
TTT TEES 
ee 
Ee 
Property, Plant, and Equipment, Net (Note 6)............ccccccececeeeee seen eneees 
Cemateustion th FVGIOES (INGEO G).......00ccccrccrssccccccscsscrrecevcreveresescecsenel 


CE EE 

Assets Held on Behalf of Others 
Fund Balance with Treasury (Note 2)..........cccccscscscsecscscecscseeceeeeeeeueees 
Accounts Receivable, Net (Note 5) 
cc xescnesesecceseccsees -sncucerceceeseesecessscenuaseccnceneeceseenl 


Interest Receivable (Note 5) 
IIIT nnneesesn peemeeeneeuenenennennnensnseerennannnennenenenneneiille 


Total Assets Held on Behalf of Others..................cccccccccceeeeeeeeeeee 


WCE MIO ccsccvscccsvcscovccccscvcccccecceccsocessoscecsscscecsccecoscssssoccocoocooes 


aa 





The accompanying notes are an integral part of this financial statement. 
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$ 674,954 
1,039 
487,341 


255,786 
5,723 


221 
1,805 
10,493 
415,182 
259,539 





2,112,083 





284 
10 


7 
5,036 





5,337 


$ 2,1 17,420 











U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
BALANCE SHEET 

AS OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1997 AND 1996 
(DOLLARS IN THOUSANDS) 


LIABILITIES 


Liabilities Covered by Budgetary Resources 























Accounts Payable 
ee $ 20,459 
en 52,152 
Other Liabilities (Note &) 
CC Ee 2,193 
EE ee 21,115 
Total Liabilities Covered by Budgetary Resources....................0608 95,919 
Liabilities Not Covered by Budgetary Resources 
Environmental Contaminant and Contingent Liabilities (Note 9)............. 0 
Other Liabilities (Note 8) 
ee 35,961 
Total Liabilities Not Covered by Budgetary Resources.................. 35,961 
Wels CRO ccc cccccccccccccccccscccccccecccsccscsesccencocccecscevesccccceconesenes 131,880 
NET POSITION 
Unexpended Appropriations (Note 10)..............cccccceeceeseceeeeseeeeeeeeeeeneenees 855,009 
ee Se Gy Ds cvcnccvccccsecccevessssceecesevevececsesecesesssesereeal 1,130,531 
WSs CUTS CUO cccccccccvcccccscccscccvccecscccsscocccssecsesecovececcecscosecsesed 1,985,540 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND NET POSITION. ...............cccccecececeeseececeeeeees $ 2,117,420 














The accompanying notes are an integral part of this financial statement. 
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U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 

STATEMENT OF NET COST 

FOR THE YEARS ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1997 AND 1996 
(DOLLARS IN THOUSANDS) 


COSTS BY PROGRAM CATEGORIES: 


Management und Protection of Resources 


TT nerinrrnniteeeenerernetneenmennnreenisens rcsanmnerereeesennniasenenneennanet 
TTI ninitsirtnrcinstnietneeieemennnet iene ncinnnneetenenisnnsecemmenianeeenneenet 


Tin nsiesseneneinncenneinnnennnnenneneneneuanenssanentn seeneciiemmieneiieenta 


Conservation Partnerships 


iron ornnerenneenernenenenmmencennenineimennennnanan cepepentnnnennetsyet 
STITT onesintsiennernennennenunrenneineneninnenennenenennnanene een 


TTT 
STITT son ssnnnnnneennecensenceummeennnneenerennereeserennene senezenecereneeeeenewnnt 


Damage Assessment and Restoration 


Intragovernmental...............:.:06eeeee AReUNEUENRA ECR 
SiIITITTTTT a cnnnrcennnnnatneenanannseaneunnrveuninesarerTeenenareeneanetnreaeertenernanenenes 


ate en eeartnel neeinntemee annette 
TT snnnccnnmecenncuscaseeuseetaeucenevarernenesouvanacexeceseteancerensenncneeens 


Assistance to States and Territories 


cc ccccsacexesstececeeceseneveceereecestesenecevensucuccesecenseusconseceeesers 
Se cccnnerenezencsveseenerencenecesensrcesnesccesnces sss cvesenavecenersesseneoseessee 


Construction, Acquisition, and Maintenance 


CC ET 
ee eracnsevenesenseveseseerereecevecescecessxceecesenencteeneeerecesusssncenssconceeses 


NET COST OF OPERATIIONG.|..............:cccscccsssssseecesecessecscesccessssseeeseeeseuss 





The accoinpanying notes are an integral part of this financial statement. 
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PY Lo 





bY 1996 


156,308 
613,034 





769,342 
86,398 





682,944 





2,059 
36,830 





38,889 
40,156 





(1,267) 





1,791 
13,813 





15,604 
148 





15,456 





5,859 
424,675 





430,534 





7,848 
29,623 





37,471 
4,047 





33,424 





$ 


1,161,091_ 












































U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
STATEMENT OF CHANGES IN NET POSITION 
FOR THE YEARS ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1997 AND 1996 
(DOLLARS IN THOUSANDS) 
1996 
NET COST OF OPERATIONS $ (1,161,091) 
FINANCING SOURCES: 
ITT sors nee cineensseepnsinnennnneninnannnenenaeberteneeeiinennmenenenenennaniall 1,273,703 
Non-exchange Revenue: 
I 611 
Federal Aid Interest Receivable and Interest on Investments....................cceeeee: 24,061 
TENT 35,165 
NRDAR Interest on Investments................. emesoeneonsneemmesnemesmenmenseneel 2,988 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act Fines and Penalties..................ccccccccseeeeeeeeeeeeeeneees 105 
SiIIITTTTTITTIT <s1ssnss, ccnnnntmranenanennnennenneemennnnenensnesnenenmenenennmeneell 2,954 
Sy SHRP TRITIID so ss scccrseccecerccvecevescerescesesersceeeeesceneasecsecssenend 65,884 
Ey ED I GERGED WP ccesvecececcecsesczecenecscessesceseussscecesersesezecsesenteal 0 
SINE s tc nsnncueruanbennsaununeubrneienneuneennernnesteneenesecoserececensnenncevenseneennennlllll 0 
De vesecorcenccecernscxecnnveneseneeseceacanenecenqccen + ceeneuesessecuenceceveseesecenesseuill 0 
Subtotal Other Financing SOurees..............sccccccccsscscsccsscccsscsccccsvcscecsesseesceees 0 
ee a Ge cecerececeveceneceececsesscreceseesecesereeaeseqcerenseeteneenalll 178,496 
PRIOR PERIOD ADJUSTMENTS (Note 12).................cccsscsecceceeecececececeeceecesecenes (22,416) 
NET CHANGE IN CUMULATIVE RESULTS OF OPERATIONG......................42. 156,080 
INCREASE (DECREASE) INUNEXPENDED APPROPRIATIONG...................... (145,851) 
NON-OPERATING CHANGES (Note 18)................ccccececsecsscesecececececeececeeceeeeeeeee: (125,358) 
ED GOP CD Cees orcccesurs scasecesercecsnsenesenneencerssenscseseccesesecneeseessnentalll (115,129) 
NET POSITION - BEGINNING OF PERIOD. .............. 0... ccccecc ccc ec cence cseeeeeeeceneees 2,100,669 
NET POSITION - END OF PERIOD..................cccscececscssccssccsececcecececeeceesceeeeeen: $ 1,985,540 
The accompanying notes are an integral part of this financial statement. 
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U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 

STATEMENT OF BUDGETARY RESOURCES 

FOR THE YEARS ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1997 AND 1996 
(DOLLARS IN TH USANDS) 




















BUDGETARY RESOURCES: 
i ener etc eetentnentnnnenennnnutenannsentatesmmmmmmenmmnemiidl $ 1,240,052 
Unobligated Balance - Beginning of Period.....................ccccececeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeens 532,806 
Unobiimated Balance - THGRGGG0G..........0.00cccccscscsscccscssccsccscesecceeecesesescoseesees (12,768) 
Spending Authority From Offsetting Collections. ................c.ccceeceeeeeeeeneeneees 82,168 
Downward Adjustments of Prior Year Obligations...................ccccceceeeeeeeeeeees 52,275 
Rescissions, Cancellations, and Other Adjustments...................0cecececeeeeeeeeees (11,356) 
nnn enein teen emsmanenennamnaunsennereummmemmmimnnentiall $ 1,883,177 
STATUS OF BUDGETARY RESOURCES: 
CE EE $ 1,298,280 
Unobligated Balance, Available - End of Period.....................ccccececececeeeeeeenes 398,125 
Unobligated Balance, Not Available - End of Period.......................ccceceeeeeeees 186,772 
Total, Status of Budgetary Resources.................cscecessssssssssccsccscssseccsceecsees x 1,883,177 
OUTLAYS: 
EE $ 1,298,280 
Less: Spending Authority From Offsetting Collections...................ccccceceeeeeee 2,168 
Downward Adjustments of Prior Year Obligations.........................0ce008 52,275 
Obligated Balance, Net - Beginning of Period....................cccccceeeceeeeceeeeeeees 754,056 
Less: Obligated Balance, Net - End of Period......................ccceceeeeeeeeeeceseees 677,695 
IEEE convacenonssnsesneeessesevsesenreevenssveereceourenceceuseneeersneneqeneuerneenetll $ 1,240,198 








The accompanying notes are an integral part of this financial statement. 
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U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
STATEMENT OF FINANCING 

FOR THE YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1997 
(DOLLARS IN THOUSANDS) 


OBLIGATIONS AND NONBUEDGE TARY RESOURCES 


Obligations Incurred 

EE ne 

ee 
Less: Spending authority for offsetting collections 

TIT sinner nreenretneennenememnanemnineenenumenemesmnmnmnl 
SITTIN. na cerennnnnnnnnnsensumnnnntenneuasenavereresnersemmnnanneneell 
ER 
Exchange revenue not in the bDudget..............scsscsccccsscscscscsccsccssccscscecsceccseseecs 

Total Obligations and Nonbudgetary Resources, as Adjusted.....................068 x 1,276,928 
RESOURCES THAT DO NOT FUND NET COST OF OPERATIONS 


Change in amount of goods, services, and benefits ordered 
but not yet received or provided (net increase)...............cccsscseeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeenes 
Costs capitalized on the balance sheet (increase).................csccsecseeeeeeeeeeeeeeneueees 
Financing sources that fund costs of prior periods..................cscsceeeeneeeeeeeeeeenees 
Total Resources That Do Not Fund Net Cost of Operations.......................0668 (90,603) 
COSTS THAT DO NOT REQUIRE RESOURCES 


ED GR Ie cc ccscccccccccescesecesscserececececcsecccersscesecceceseesenqeentt 


en 
(23,749) 





NET COST OF OPERATIIONG..............scseccsscsssscesessesccsseeecssessssesseceeeceeeeseees $ 1,163,220 _ 

















The accompanying notes are an integral part of this financial statement. 
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Notes to Prinicipal Financial Statements 


NOTE 1. SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT 
ACCOUNTING POLICIES 


A. Basis of Presentation 


These financial statements have been 
prepared to report the financial position 
and results of operations of the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service (Service) pursuant to 
the requirements of the Chief Financial 
Officers Act of 1990. They have been 
prepared from the books and records of 
the Service in accordance with the formats 
prescribed by the Office of Management 
and Budget (OMB) in Bulletin 97-01, dated 
October 16, 1996, as well as the Service’s 
accounting policies which are summarized 
in this note. Although the provisions of 
OMB Bulletin 97-01 are effective in their 
entirety for the preparation of financial 
statements for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1998, the Service is 
attempting early imnplementation of this 
Bulletin for FY1997 reporting. While the 
statements have been prepared from the 
books and records of the Service in 
accordance with the formats prescribed by 
OMB, these statements are different from 
those used to monitor and control 
budgetary resources that are prepared 
from the same books and records. These 
statements should be read with the 
realization that they are for a soveie.gn 
entity, that unfunded liabilities reported in 
the financial statements cannot be 
liquidated without the enactment of an 
appropriation, and that the payment of all 
liabilities other than for contracts can be 
abrogated by the sovereign entity. 


B. Reporting Entity 


The Service is responsible to conserve, 
protect, and enhance fish and wildlife and 
their habitats for the continuing benefit of 
the American people. 


Authority over money or other budget 
authority made available to the Service is 
vested in the Director of the Service, who 
is responsible for administrative oversight 
and policy direction of the Service. 
Separate accounts are maintained to 
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restrict the use of money or other budget 
authority to the purposes and time-period 
for which authorized and to provide 
assurance that obligations do no* exceed 
authorized amounts. 


The accompanying financial statements 
have been prepared from the Service’s 
consolidated standard genera! ledger. 
Included are all funds and accounts under 
the control of the Service and allocations 
from other Federal agency appropriations 
transferred to the Service under specific 
legislative authority. The Service is 
responsible for maintaining accounts in 
multiple funds. Overall, there are five 
separate fund types: 


1. General Funds: These funds are 
expenditure accounts used to record 
financial transactions arising from 
Congressional appropriations or other 
authorizations to spend general revenues. 
The principal general funds are: 


a. Resource Management 

b. Construction and Anadromous Fish 

c. Cooperative Endangered Species 
Conservation 

d. Rewards and Operations 


2. Trust Funds: These funds are 
expenditure accounts established to 
record amounts appropriated from trust 
fund receipts to be expended in carrying 
out specific purposes or programs 
according to the terms of a trust 
agreement or statute. The Service 
maintains three trust fund accounts to 
carry out specific programs under trust 
agreements and statutes: (1) the African 
Elephant Conservation Fund provides 
financial assistance for approved projects 
to various organizations with experience in 
African elephant conservation. In addition, 
excess funds from penalties, donations, 
and appropriations are used to pay 
rewards for information assisting in 
criminal convictions or civil penalties and 
for administrative support; (2) the Sport 
Fish Restoration Account makes 
payments to States to support projects 
that restore, conserve, manage, and 
enhance sport fish resources and projects 


that provide for public use and benefits 
from sport fish resources. In addition, 
grants are made to States which support 
projects that create, restore, protect, or 
enhance coastal wetlands; and (3) the 
Contributed Fund trust fund receives 
contributions for projects relating to 
endangered species recovery, refuge 
operation and maintenance, research, and 
others. 


3. Deposit Funds: These funds account 
for receipts awaiting proper classification 
and proceeds from the sale of vehicles. 


4. Receipt Funds: These funds arise from 
the sovereign and regulatory powers 
unique to the Government and are 
comprised of miscellaneous fines and 
penalties, administrative fees, interest, and 
unclaimed monies which are credited to 
the U.S. Treasury general government 
fund in the month collected. 


5. Special Funds: Special fund receipt 
accounts are credited with receipts from 
specific sources that are earmarked by law 
for a specific purpose, but which are not 
generated from a cycle of operations. 
These receipts are available immediately. 
Special fund expenditure accounts are 
used to record amounts appropriated from 
special fund receipts to be used for special 
programs according to specific provisions 
of law. The principal special funds are: 


a Land Acquisition 

b. Federal Aid/Wildlife Restoration 

c. Operation/Maintenance-Quarters 

d. Proceeds from Sales-Water Resources 

Development Projects 

Migratory Bird Conservation 

Federal Aid/Fish Restoration 

North American Wetlands 

Conservation 

h. National Wildlife Refuge 

i Natural Resource Damage Assessment 
and Restoration 

j. Cooperative Endangered Species 
Conservation 
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C. Basis of Accounting 


Transactions are recorded on an accrual 
accounting basis and a budgetary basis. 
Under the accrual method, revenues are 
recognized when earned and expenses are 
recognized when a liability is incurred, 
without regard to receipt or payment of 
cash. Budgetary accounting facilitates 
compliance with legal constraints and 
controls over the use of Federal funds. 


D. Revenues aud Other Financing 
Sources 


The Service receives the majority of the 
funding needed to support the programs 
through appropriations. The Service 
receives annual, multi-year, and no-year 
appropriations that may be used within 
statutory limits for operating expenses 
and capital expenditures (primarily 
equipment, furniture, and furnishings). 
Additional amounts are obtained through 
reimbursements for services provided for 
public entities and other Federal agencies. 


Receipts are recognized as revenues when 
earned. These revenues may be used to 
offset the cost of operations at field sites 
(including an amount to recover the costs 
of appropriate overhead). 


E. Funds with the Department of the 
Treasury and Cash 


Cash receipts and disbursements are 
processed by the U.S. Treasury. The 
balance in the U.S. Treasury represents 
all unexpended balances in Service 
accounts. The funds with the U.S. 
Treasury and cash include appropriated 
and trust funds which are available to pay 
current liabilities and to pay outstanding 
obligations. 


F. Allowance for Doubtful Accounts 


An Allowance for Doubtful Accounts is 
maintained to reflect the bad debts 
resulting from uncollectible accounts 
receivable due from the public. The 
allowance amount is determined based on 
an average of prior year writeoffs and an 
analysis of outstanding accounts 
receivable. 


G. Investments in U.S. Government 
Securities 


Investments in U.S. Government 
securities are reported at amortized cost. 
Discounts are amortized into interest 
income over the term of the investment. 
Premiums are amortized against semi- 






annual interest receipts. It is the intent of 
the Service to hold investments to 
maturity. No provision is made for 
unrealized gains or losses on these 
securities. 


The U.S. Treasury collects, invests, and 
maintains on behalf of the Service the 
Aquatic Resources Trust Fund of which 
the Service’s Sport Fish Restoration 
Account is a portion thereof. The 
Appropriations Act of 1951 authorized 
amounts equal to revenues credited during 
the year to be vsed in the subsequent 
fiscal year and recorded as permanent 
appropriations .o remain available until 
expended. These statements do not 
reflect the amounts collected and held by 
the U.S. Treasury in this fiscal year for 
reporting in subsequent years. 


H. Operating Materials and Supplies 


Operating materials and supplies consist 
of items such as lumber, sand, gravel, and 
other items purchased in large quantities 
which will be consumed in future 
operations and are accounted for based on 
the purchases method. Under this 
method, operating materials and supplies 
are expensed when purchased. 


1, Land, Property, Plant, and Equipment 


For FY1996, changes were made tv the 
Services’ accounting policies governing 
service life, capitalization, ana the 
recognition of ownership. The purpose of 
the changes was to provide a more 
appropriate basis for capitalizing assets, 
calculating depreciation, and recognizing 
legal ownership. 


During F'Y1996, the Service implemented 
useful service lives of not more than 10 
years for all capitalized equipment. For 
property such as roads, trails, bridges, 
airfields and similar improvements, a 10- 
year service life was also established. For 
buildings and other structures, a 30-year 
service life was established. A 
capitalization threshold of $50 thousand or 
more was established for buildings and 
other structures. 


During F'Y1997, the Service requested and 
received approval to increase the 
capitalization threshold of equipment from 
$5 thousand to $25 thousand. The Service 
defines capitalized equipment as those 
assets, other than buildings or other 
structures, that have an estimated useful 
life of greater than 1 year and an initial 
acquisition cost exceeding $25 thousand. 
Depreciation is recorded using the 





straight-line method based on _ the 
estimated useful life of the respective 
assets of no more than 10 years. 


Capitalized buildings are those buildings 
with costs of $50 thousand or more. 
Buildings are comprised of service 
facilities, such as houses, garages, shops, 
schools, laboratories, and other buildings 
owned by the Service and used in the 
operation of wildlife refuges, fish 
hatcheries, wildiife research centers, 
fishery research stations, waterfowl 
production areas, and administrative sites. 
Capitalized costs include materials, labor, 
and overhead costs incurred during 
construction and fees such as attorney and 
architect and _ building permits. 
Depreciation is recorded using the 
straight-line method based on an 
estimated useful life of 30 years. 


Other structures and facilities are 
comprised of service facilities, such as 
powerhouses and pumping plants, 
structural and general service facilities 
systems (drainage system, plumbing 
system, sewer system, ventilating system, 
water system, heating system, etc.,), 
grounds and site improvements (roads and 
roadways, fences, lawns, shrubbery, 
parking areas, sidewalks, sprinkler 
systems, yard drainage systems, yard 
lighting systems, etc.,), bridges and 
trestles, dams and dikes, waterways, 
wells, ete., owned by the Service and used 
in the operations of wildlife refuges, fish 
hatcheries, wildlife research centers, 
fishery research stations, waterfowl 
production areas, and administrative sites. 
Capitalized costs include materials, labor, 
and overhead costs incurred during 
construction and fees such as attorney and 
architect and _ building permits. 
Depreciation is recorded using the 
straight-line method based on an 
estimated useful life of 30 years. 


Property is reported in the financial 
statements based upon legal ownership. 


Most lands under the control of the 
Service have been classified as 
stewardship land and are reported on a 
separate Supplementary Stewardship 
Report with the exception of those lands 
associated with administrative sites which 
are reported on the Balance Sheet. 

J. Seized« — Forfeited Property 

The Service is responsible for 
safeguarding seized and forfeited property 
from the time of seizure through the final 
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disposition of the property. Disposition 
may include forfeiture of the property to 
the Government, return of the property to 
the person from whom seized, destruction, 
sale, donation, or other methods 
authorized by law. Property for which a 
legal market exists is reported at 
appraised value. 


Certain types of property may not be 
legally sold under Service regulations. 
Such property includes items that 
consists in whole or in part of migratory 
birds, bald and golden eagles, endangered 
or threatened species, marine mammals, 
and species listed on Appendix I to the 
Convention on International Trade in 
Endangered Species to Wild Fauna and 
Flora. Such property is classified as 
“Non-Marketable” and has no legal value. 


K. Contingencies 


Contingent liabilities are recognized based 
upon the probability of occurrence. 
Administrative proceedings, legal actions, 
and pending claims are recognized in the 
accounting records when the event which 
may result in a liability is considered more 
likely than not to occur and may have a 
material impact upon the operations of the 
Service. 


L. Liabilities 
Liabilities represent the amount of monies 
or other resources that are likely to be 


paid by the Service as the result of a 
transaction or event that has already 
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occurred. However, no liability can be paid 
by the Service absent an appropriation. 
Liabilities for which an appropriation has 
not been enacted are therefore classified 
as unfunded liabilities and there is not 
certainty that the appropriations will be 
enacted. Also, liabilities of the Service 
arising from other than contracts can be 
abrogated by the Government, acting in its 
sovereign capacity. 


M. Annual, Sick, and Other Leave 


Annual leave is accrued as it is earned and 
the accrual is reduced as leave is taken. 
Each year, the balance in the accrued 
annual leave account is adjusted to reflect 
current pay rates. To the extent current 
or prior year appropriations are not 
available to fund annual leave earned but 
not taken, funding will be obtained from 
future financing sources. 


Sick leave and other types of nonvested 
leave are expensed as taken. 


N. Retirement Plaus 


Service employees contribute to the Civil 
Service Retirement System (CSRS) or the 
Federal Employees’ Retirement System 
(FERS), to which the Service makes 
matching contributions. On January 1, 
1987, FERS went into effect pursuant to 
Public Law 99-335. Employees hired after 
December 31, 1983, are automatically 
covered by FERS, which employees hired 
prior to that date could elect either FERS 
or CSRS coverage. One of the primary 


differences between FERS and CSRS is 
that FERS offers a savings plan to which 
the Service is required to contribute 1 
percent of pay and match employee 
contributions up to an additional 4 percent 
of basic pay. For mosc employees hired 
since December 31, 1983, the Service also 
contributes the employer’s matching 
share for Social Security. 


In FY1997, the Service implemented the 
Statement of Federal Financial 
Accounting Standards (SFFAS) No. 5, 
Accounting for Liabilities of the Federal 
Government. Under these accounting 
standards, the actuarial present value of 
pension and other retirement benefits for 
its employees’ during their active years of 
service must be reflected on the financial 
statements of the agency that received the 
benefit. 


O. Comparative Dats 


Comparative data for FY1996 are 
presented in order to provide an 
understanding of changes in the financial 
position and operations of the Service. 
Because the Service reported its Job 
Corps function for the first time in 
F'Y1997, we have restated the FY1996 data 
to combine the data that we reported last 
year with the FY1996 Job Corps data. 


P Supplemental Schedules 
Supplemental schedules are presented 


after these notes for clarification and 
further disclosure. 








NOTE 2. FUND BALANCE WITH TREASURY 


Cash receipts and disbursements are processed by the U.S. Treasury. The fund balance with Treasury represents all unexpended 
balances in Service accounts and the right to draw on the U.S. Treasury for allowable expenditures. The fund balances with Treasury 
are comprised of the following amounts (dollars in thousands): 


Fund Balances with Treasury as of September 30: 


1996 


























Service Assets: 

Appropriated Funds $ 666,793 
Trust Funds 7,234 
Other 927 
Total Service Assets 674,954 
Assets Held on Behalf of Others: 

Other 284 
Total Assets Held for Others 284 
Total Fund Balance $ 675,238 
NOTE 3. CASH 


Entity cash consists of petty cash imprest 
funds in the amount of $963 thousand. 
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NOTE 4. INVESTMENTS 


Investments in non-marketable market-based U.S. Government securities consist of 18 bills purchased at a discount (and redeemed at 
maturity at par value) and 45 notes purchased at a premium through the Funds Management Division of the U.S. Treasury. The 
invested funds consist of receipts from 14X5198, the Natural Resource Damage Assessment and Restoration Fund, and excise tax 
receipts from 14X5029, the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration fund. Amortization is recorded using the straight-line method. 
Outstanding investments in U.S. Government securities totaled (dollars in thousands): 


Investments as of September 30, 1997: 





lL namortized 


\equisition MOOD Net 


Cost (Discount) fnvestments 





(452) 
(276) 


14X5029 
14X5198 















(728) 











Investments as of September 30, 1996: 


l namortized 
© Vequisition Premium Net 
(Cost GS DING a fnvestments 





14X5029 
14X5198 


(14,502) 
(76) 















(14,578) 
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NOTE 5. ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE AND INTEREST RECEIVABLE 


Accounts and interest receivable consist of amounts owed the Service by other Federal agencies and amounts owed by the public. 
Accounts and interest receivable as of September 30, consist of (dollars in thousands): 


Receivable as of September 30, 1997: 


Service Recenables IXQGUAWILDI LO A KOLUMITIM STOIF TIMI) meleato ne 


Intragovernmental With th Intragovernmental With the Public 


* 
+ 






Accounts Receivable 


Interest Receivable (0 27 








Total $ 0 §$ 34 











Receivable as of September 30, 1996: 





Service Receivables Recewables Held on Behalf of Others 
With the Public 





Intravovernmental With the Public Intragovernmental 


a” 





Accounts Receivable > 0 §$ 10 
Interest Receivable 0) 7 
Total $ 0 $ 17 
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NOTE 6. PROPERTY, PLANT, AND EQUIPMENT 


For FY1996, included within the balances are an estimated $88.2 million in real property and $20.5 million in equipment to be 
transferred to the U.S. Geological Survey (USGS), a component of the Department of the Interior, and to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. During FY1996, the Service was in the process of transferring real and personal property to the National Biological 
Service (NBS), a separate component of the Department of the Interior. The property transfer to NBS was suspended due to the 
abolishment of NBS as an independent component of the Department of the Interior, Property planned for transfer to NBS was 
transferred to USGS with the exception of the Stuttgart Fish Farming Experimental Laboratory. During FY1996, Public Law 85-342 
was amended to direct the transfer of the Stuttgart facility to the Department of Agriculture. 


During F'Y1997, $83.3 million in real property and $20.5 million in equipment was transferred to USGS, Biological Research Division 
(BRD). Some former BRD stations, which were previously identified for transfer during FY1996, are not presently being transferred 


due to reassessment of transfer agreements. 


Property, plant, and equipment consist of the following (dollars in thousands): 


Property, Plant, and Equipment as of September 30, 1997: 


Vecumutated 






Service Life \equisition Value Depreciation Net Book Value 



















Land 

Buildings 30 years 120,627 
Other Structures 30 years 211,963 
Equipment NTE 10 years 78,413 
Subtotal PP&E 411,003 










Construction in Progress 0) 





Total 











Property, Plant, and Equipment as of September 30, 1996: 


Lecumutated 


Service Lite Kequisition Value Depreciation Net Book Value 








Land 














Buildings 30 years 122,858 
Other Structures 30 years 195,168 
Equipment NTE 10 years 163,870 
Subtotal PP&E 481,896 





0 





Construction in Progress 





Total 
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NOTE 7. SEIZED AND FORFEITED PROPERTY 


Propert, sc] Md ty the Service t' ical herded Vt | Hae Proce. 


(number of serzure ii thou enc end dolla yy Uaye 


Seized and borteited Property as of September 30: 


1997 


Marketable 


# of Seizures ervitis 


be) 


Marketable 
# of Seizures 








Seized Property 9 $ 1,056 2 ~ 1,259 
Forfeited Property 124 $ 5,027 2] ‘ 5,036 
Property Dispositions 820 $ 1,827 7 ~ 2.915 
NOTE 8. OTHER LIABILITIES 

1 0) 

All other liabilities covered by budgetary resources are current liabilities 

Advances are related to reimbursable agreement hyp tities and other Federal agencies to protect wildlife resources, to 
conduct investigations, to conduct wildlife sary | nds, and to provide fish migration prior to the construction of new danmis 
Deposit funds include stale-dated Government checks (of 1 year or greater), proceeds from the sale of vehicles not applied toward the 
purchase of new vehicles, and tax withholding 

The unearned revenue relates to Proper forfeited to the Service 

Other liabilities with the public are an offset to revenue collected for the ULS. Treasury which will be returned to the U.S. Treasury as 


required by new procedures for accounting for miscellaneous receipts 


(dollars in thousands): 


Other liabilities covered by budgetary resources consist of the following 
Other liabilities as of September 30: 
1997 
Liabilities 


Covered by Budgetary Resources 


Intragovernmental With the Public 





Accrued Payroll/Benefits 
Advances 

Deposit Funds 

Unearned Revenue 
Other 





Intragovernmental 


1996 


, 


Liabilities 


Covered by Budgetary Resources 


With the Public 








Total Other Liabilities 
Covered by Budgetary 
Resources 


$ 0 $ 15,877 3 0 § 15,039 
1,298 1,598 85S 

1,648 (1,129) 589 166 

0 5,027 () 5,036 

0 33 6 16 

2193 § 21,115 
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B. Other Liabiliti Ss Nol Cover (I by Budge lary Re SOUTCOS 


Other liabilities not covered by budgetary resources total $28,796 thousand which represents the accrued unfunded annual leave of the 
Service and $7,700 thousand which represents the unfunded workman’s compensation accrual of the Service. 


NOTE 9. ENVIRONMENTAL CONTAMINANT AND CONTINGENT LIABILITIES 


Environmental liabilities for the Service are associated with the future costs of remediating hazardous wastes and landfills existing 
within units of the National Wildlife Refuge System and on National Fish Hatcheries. The Service believes that the estimated future 
costs of cleanup within National Wildlife Refuges and National Fish Hatcheries can be reasonably estimated to range from $103 to 
$120 million. This estimate of future costs covers cleanup of 18 major sites and another 10 minor sites, even though these sites are 
found on lands obtained by the Service through donation, acquisition, or transfer from other agencies, or as degraded by offsite 
activities beyond the control of the Service. Cost estimates are based on preliminary investigation of known sites and the expected 
degree and type of contamination probable at these sites. It does not include sites unknown, sites for which Service responsibility is 
unclear, or sites which have not been investigated. Where possible, cost estimates for conducting site investigations are included. The 
Service’s methods for estimating costs include estimates from private firms that have worked on the sites, projected planning 
estimates based on related projects, and best engineering judgment. For FY1997, the Service implemented SF FAS No. 6, Accounting 
for Property, Plant, and Equipment, by recording an initial estimated accrued environmental contaminant liability of $103 million, all 
of which is applicable to prior fiscal years. 


For contingencies that could arise because of litigation or claims, the Service has certain administrative proceedings, legal actions, and 
claims pending against it. The Service is involved in four lawsuits in which various plaintiffs are seeking damages totaling over $850 
million for alleged “takings” of property (three cases) and for injuries sustained in an automobile accident (one case). The Service also 
anticipates the assertion of one claim of over $1 million for contribution to site cleanup costs under the Comprehensive Environmental 
Response, Compensation, and Liability Act. 


The Service has defenses to all five claims, and expects to prevail in or settle the pending cases. Any amounts paid by the 
Government, which are expected to be substantially less than the amounts sought by the plaintiffs, will come from the Judgement 
Fund of the U.S. Department of the Treasury, rather than from Service resources. In the opinion of Service management, as well as 
the Office of the Solicitor, resolution of these proceedings, actions, and claims will not materially affect the financial position, results of 
operations, or cash flows of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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NOTE 10. UNEXPENDED APPROPRIATIONS 


Unexpended appropriations increased for F'Y97 because indefinite appropriation amounts were reclassified from cumulative results of 
operations due to recent guidance from the U.S. Treasury and the Department. Available receipt accounts are considered 
appropriations without a warrant. 


Unexpended appropriations as of September 30 (dollars in thousands): 


Unexpended Appropriations as of September 30, 1997: 







\ppropriated bunds Prost Funds 





Unexpended Appropriations 




























Unobligated - Available $ 86,52/ 
Unavailable 0 
Undelivered Orders 243,715 
Total Unexpended 
Appropriations $ 330,239 
Unexpended Appropriations as of September 30, 1996: 
\ppropriated Funds Proust Funds Potal 
Unexpended Appropriations 
Unobligated - Available 
Unavailable 
Undelivered Orders 
Total Unexpended 
Appropriations 











NOTE 11. IMPUTED FINANCING SOURCE 


Imputed financing sources are amounts equal to the costs that have been incurred by the reporting entity and budgeted by another 
entity when services are received at less than full cost. The Service recognizes the actuarial present value of pensions and other 
retirement benefits for its employees’ during their active years of service. By recognizing nonbudgetary resources, e.g., the impvved 
financing source of $32.1 million, the financial statements of the Service reflect the recorded costs which were financed by budgetary 
resources of the Office of Personnel Management. 
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NOTE 12. PRIOR PERIOD ADJUSTMENTS 


The prior period adjustment figure is comprised of the following (dollars in thousands): 


Prior Period Adjustments for F'Y 1997 and FY 1996: 


Change in equipment capitalization threshold from 
$5 thousand to $25 thousand 

Correct prior period equipment depreciation 

Correct Job Corps purchases posted to the land 
account which should have been expensed 

Correct prior period costs that were posted to construction 
work-in-progress (SGL 1720) which should have been 
expensed 

Correct prior period costs originally expensed which 
shoul!d be capitalized assets 

Initial estimated accrued environmental contaminant 
liability applicable to prior periods 





Correct construction work-in-progress entry from FY 1995 $ (2,599) 
Correct prior period depreciation expense (other structures) 14,116 
Correct prior period depreciation expense (buildings) 10,862 
Job Corps accrual of prior period worker's compensation 37 
Total Prior Period Adjustments $ 22,416 _ 














NOTE 13. NON-OPERATING CHANGES 


For FY1997 the non-operating change is comprised of $(14,190) thousand for warrants out of unavailable receipt accounts under 
cognizance of the Service and $(14,623) thousand for non-operating property adjustments. For FY1996 the non-operating change is 
comprised of $(8,087) thousand for warrants out of unavailable receipt accounts under cognizance of the Service and $(117,271) 
thousand for non-operating property adjustments. 


NOTE 14. OTHER DISCLOSURES 


Although the Service’s research and development program was transferred to the Biological Research Division (BRD), U.S. Geological 
Survey (formerly National Biological Service) during FY1994, the Service held title to all land and property until FY1997. The real 
property transferred from the Service included the book value of $46.1 million for buildings and the book value of $6.8 million for other 
structures. 


By agreement the Service incurred $630 thousand in expenditures for BRD in FY1997 wix: —_ ate to undelivered orders for FY1993 


and prior that were not transferred to BRD financial records even though the functions were transferred. As of the end of FY1997, the 
Service reported over $530 thousand in undelivered orders outstanding for FY1993 and prior which relate to BRD functions. 
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United States Department of the Interior 


OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 
Washington, D.C. 20240 





APR - 7 1998 
Memorandum 
To: Director, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
From: —_Robert J. Williams Ate VA Le tbame 
Acting Inspector General 


Subject: Report on U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service Financial Statements for 
Fiscal Years 1996 and 1997 


In accordance with the Chief Financial Officers Act of 1990, we audited the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service’s financial statements for the fiscal years ended September 30, 1996, and 
1997, as contained in the Service’s accompanying "1997 Annual Report." These financial 
statements are the responsibility of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and our responsibility 
is to express an opinion, based on our audit, on these financial statements. 


Our audit was conducted in accordance with the "Government Auditing Standards," issued 
by the Comptroller General of the United States, and with Office of Management and Budget 
Bulletin 93-06, "Audit Requirements for Federal Financial Statements," as amended, and was 
completed on March 13, 1998. These audit standards require that we plan and perform the 
audit to obtain reasonable assurance that the accompanying financial statements are free of 
| material misstatements. An audit includes examining, on a test basis, evidence supporting the 
amounts and disclosures in the financial statements and accompanying notes. An audit also 
includes assessing the accounting principles used and significant estimates made by 
management. We believe that our audit work provides a reasonable basis for our opinion. 


We found that the financial statements and the accompanying notes present fairly the 
Service’s assets, liabilities, and net position; costs and net costs of operations; financing 
sources and net position; budget resources and outlays; and obligations and nonbudgetary 
resources. We also found that these financial statements are presented in conformity with the 
accounting standards and policies described in the notes to the financial statements. The 
Statement of Budgetary Resources contains intrabureau transactions for the Service that have 
not been eliminated. Further, the stewardship assets that precede the financial statements and 
the supplemental information that follows the notes to the financial statements were not 
subjected to the auditing procedures applied to the audit of the financial statements, and 
accordingly, we express no opinion on this information. 
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Management of the Service is responsible for establishing and maintaining an internal 
contro! structure, which we evaluated as part of our audit. In performing the evaluation, we 
obtained an understanding of the relevant control policies and procedures, assessed the 
importance of their proper functioning, and tested whether they had been operating as 
designed. We also reviewed the Service’s most recent report required by the Federal 
Managers’ Financial Integrity Act of 1982 and compared it with the results of our evaluation 
of the Servicc’s internal contro! structure. 


We found that the Service’s internal control structure in effect on September 30, 1997, was 
sufficient to safeguard assets against loss from unauthorized use or disposition; ensure that 
transactions were properly recorded, processed, and sur ~-1rized; and provide reasonable 
assurance that any losses, noncompliance, or misstatement: ‘at are material to the financial 
statements would be detected. However, losses, noncompua.ice, or misstatements may occur 
and not be detected because of inherent limitations in any system of internal controls. We 
also caution that projecting our evaluations to future periods is subject to the risk that 
controls or the degree of compliance with the controls may diminish. 


We performed tests of the Service’s compliance with certain provisions of laws and 
regulations specified in Bulletin 93-06, noncompliance with which could have a direct and 
material effect on the determination of amounts in the financial statements. In planning and 
performing our tests of compliance, we considered the implementation guidance issued by 
the Office of Management and Budget on September 9, 1997, relating to the Federal 
Financial Management Improvement Act of 1996. Under the Act, we are required to report 
whether the Service’s financial management systems are in compliance with the 
requirements of Federal financial management systems, applicable accounting standards, and 
the U.S. Government Standard General Ledger at the transaction level. Providing an opinion 
on compliance with certain provisions of laws and regulations was not an objective of our 
audit, and accordingly, we do not express such an opinion. The results of our tests of 
compliance with the laws and regulations described above disclosed no instances of 
noncompliance that are required to be reported under the "Government Auditing Standards." 


We reviewed the financial information presented in the Service’s overview in order to 
determine whether the information was consistent with the financial statements. Based on 
our review, we determined that the information in the overview and the financial statements 
was consistent. 


Our review of prior Office of Inspector General and General Accounting Office audit reports 
disclosed that there were no significant unresolved or unimplemented recommendations 
which affected the Service’s financial statements. 


@ US. Fish & Wildlife Service 
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FINAL APPORTIONMENT OF FEDERAL AID IN 


SPORT FISH RESTORATION FUNDS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1997 


ALABAMA 4,252,972 
ALASKA 13,661,447 
ARIZONA 5,791,939 
ARKANSAS 4,489,514 
CALIFORNIA 13,661,447 
COLORADO 6,769,980 
CONNECTICUT 2,732,289 
DELAWARE 2,732,289 
FLORIDA 7,086,130 
GEORGIA 4,983,680 
HAWAII 2,732,289 
IDAHO 4,613,478 
ILLINOIS 5,727,984 
INDIANA 4,256,164 
IOWA 3,738,218 
KANSAS 4,030,353 
KENTUCKY 4,049,907 
LOUISIANA 4,594,403 
MAINE 2,732,289 
MARYLAND 3,047,342 
MASSACHUSETTS 2,732,289 
MICHIGAN 10,035,511 
MINNESOTA 10,055,268 
MISSISSIPP! 3,501,905 
MISSOURI 7,022,466 
MONTANA 6.440,365 
NEBRASKA 3,526,327 
NEVADA 4,184,760 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 2,732,289 
NEW JERSEY 2,732,289 
NEW MEXICO 4,909,697 
NEW YORK 6,889,348 
NORTH CAROLINA 4,415,670 
NORTH DAKOTA 2,732,289 
OHIO 6,933,850 
OKLAHOMA 4,820,397 
OREGON 6,466,118 
PENNSYLVANIA 7,025,969 
RHODE ISLAND 2,732,289 
SOUTH CAROLINA 3,399,610 
SOUTH DAKOTA 3,385,725 
TENNESSEE 5,891,802 
TEXAS 13,661,447 
UTAH 5,110,927 
VERMONT 2,732,289 
VIRGINIA 4,374,353 
WASHINGTON 6,157,846 
WEST VIRGINIA 2,732,289 
WISCONSIN 8,554,155 
WYOMING 4,369,170 
PUERTO RICO 2,732,289 
GUAM 910,763 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 910,763 
AMERICAN SAMOA 910,763 
N. MARIANA ISLANDS 910,763 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 910,763 
TOTAL 273,228,927 
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FINAL APPORTIONMENT OF FEDERAL AID IN WILDLIFE 
RESTORATION FUNDS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1997 





WILOLIFE HUNTER 

STATE RESTORATION EDUCATION TOTAL 

ALABAMA 2,281,510 677,588 2,959,098 
ALASKA 6,847,483 288,406 7,135,889 
ARIZONA 3,230,268 614,642 3,844,910 
ARKANSAS 2,517,455 288,406 2,805,861 
CALIFORNIA 4,917,403 865,218 5,782,621 
COLORADO 3,497,435 552,455 4,049,890 
CONNECTICUT 684,748 551,234 1,235,982 
DELAWARE 684,748 288,406 973,154 
FLORIDA 2,046,150 865,218 2,911,368 
GEORGIA 2,762,571 865,218 3,627,789 
HAWAII 684,748 288,406 973,154 
IDAHO 2,798,632 288,406 3,087,038 
ILLINOIS 2,597,751 865,218 3,462,969 
INDIANA 2,211,355 865,218 3,076,573 
IOWA 2,334,739 465,649 2,800,388 
KANSAS 2,564,190 288,406 2,852,596 
KENTUCKY 2,102,135 618,007 2,720,142 
LOUISIANA 2,163,869 707,670 2,871,539 
MAINE 1,581,766 288,406 1,870,172 
MARYLAND 870,409 801,830 1,672,239 
MASSACHUSETTS 684,748 865,218 1,549,966 
MICHIGAN 5,253,980 865,218 6,119,198 
MINNESOTA 4,275,085 733,684 5,008,769 
MISSISSIPPI 2,076,796 431,517 2,508,313 
MISSOURI 3,423,925 858,110 4,282,035 
MONTANA 4,414,510 288,406 4,702,916 
NEBRASKA 2,451,072 288,406 2,739,478 
NEVADA 2,606,591 288,406 2,894,997 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 684,748 288,406 973,154 
NEW JERSEY 684,748 865,218 1,549,966 
NEW MEXICO 3,092,518 288,406 3,380,924 
NEW YORK 4,141,913 865,218 5,007,131 
NORTH CAROLINA 2,702,412 865,218 3,567,630 
NORTH DAKOTA 1,971,665 288,406 2,260,071 
OHIO 3,194,955 865,218 4,060,173 
OKLAHOMA 2,648, °56 527,500 3,175,756 
OREGON 3,395,027 476,644 3,871,671 
PENNSYLVANIA 5,843,994 865,218 6,709,212 
RHODE ISLAND 684,748 288,406 973,154 
SOUTH CAROLINA 1,597,243 584,704 2,181,947 
SOUTH DAKOTA 2,552,184 288,406 2,840,590 
TENNESSEE 3,471,359 817,882 4,289,241 
TEXAS 6,847,483 865,218 7,712,701 
UTAH 2,531,648 288,406 2,820,054 
VERMONT 684,748 288,406 973,154 
VIRGINIA 2,380,149 865,218 3,245,367 
WASHINGTON 2,767,682 816,122 3,583,804 
WEST VIRGINIA 1,717,429 288,406 2,005,835 
WISCONSIN 4,559,305 820,327 5,379,632 
WYOMING 2,631,623 288,406 2,920,029 
PUERTO RICO 684,748 0 684,748 
GUAM 228,250 48,068 276,318 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 228,250 48,068 276,318 
AMERICAN SAMOA 228,250 48,068 276,318 
N. MARIANA ISLANDS 228,250 48,068 276,318 
TOTAL 136,949,657 28,840,603 165,790,260 
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Comment Card 
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The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service would like your views and suggections on how to improve 
the information presented in the Service’s 1997 Annual Accountability Report. Please help us 
serve you better by completing the questions below. 








1. The 1997 Annual Accountability Report was: Agree Disagree 
a. Well Organized 5 864 3 2 l 
b. Readable 5 4 3 2 l 
c. Informative and Interesting 5 4 3 2 1 
2. The Service Program Accomplishments and 
Stewardship Sections helped you understand 
the work of the Service. 5 4 3 2 1 
3. The Financial Statements Sections were 
understandable and informative. 5 4 3 2 1 
4. This Report needs: 
a. To be shorter 5 864 3 2 1 
b. More plain English 5 4 3 2 l 
c. More details 5 4 3 2 1 
If so, in which Section(s)? 
5. The information in this report is very useful. 5 4 3 2 1 
6. My Aepaas interest in the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service is as a: 
a. Citizen/Taxpayer b. Member of Congress 
c. Member of the Media d. Student 
e. Capitol Hill Staff f. Partner/Interest Group 
. Recreational User/Visitor h. State/Local Government 
1. Federal Employee j. Other 
7. Other Comments or Suggestions: 











Thank you for your help! 


Please send us your views. You may fax this to us at (703) 358-2265 OR 
mail it to us by taping and_returning the completed comment card to: 
Director, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Attn: Division of Finance, 
4401 N. Fairfax Drive, Suite 380, Arlington, Virginia 22203 
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Director, U.S. Fish and Wild!ife Service 
ATTN: Division of Finance 

4401 N. Fairfax Drive, Suite 380 
Arlington, Virginia 22203 
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